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Behind Today’s Miracle Machines... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





World’s largest outdoor turbine plant, producing 
electricity for Atomic Energy Works at Paducah, 
Kentucky 


Giant eye of the Mt. Palomar telescope through 
which man sees farther into space than ever before 


World’s most completely automated plant, manu- 
facturing automobile engines... 


First successful diamond-making machine... 


One of every six industrial wheels turning in the 


free world—more than half the big turbines (5000 
kilowatts and over)... 


All have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 


master touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! Men who depend on machinery de- 
pend on SOCONY MOBIL, aS a partner in its protection. 

* . * 
Wherever there’s progress in motion 
your factory, your farm or your home—you, too, 
can look to the leader for lubrication. 


in your Car, 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


LEADER 


IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Affiliates: General Petroleum Corporation and Magnolia Petroleum Company 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


HILE the battle for freedom 
of the the 
room continues with salvos of 
such heavy ammunition as the First 
Amendment the Bar 


Canon 35 on judicial 


camera in court 


and American 
Association’s 
ethics, photographers are winning 
some bloodless skirmishes by use of 
unobtrusive equipment and manners. 
An excellent example is Houston, 
Texas, where a number of the judges 
now accept the lens. How this works 
is told by Bob Gray in “The Camera’s 
Day in Court May Come Sooner if It 
Gets an ‘A’ for Conduct” (page 12). 
Bob directs three men in film cov 
erage of Houston and the adjacent 
Gulf Coast area for KPRC-TV. They 
work in with a 
newsroom staff under News Director 
Pat Flaherty. The results of their 
work and that of still photographers 
under light 
shown in the article’s illustrations. 
A native Texan, Bob has been in 
newspaper, radio and television work 
since graduating from the University 
f Houston in 1947. 


suecessful at 


close cooperation 


normal courtroom are 


tecently he has 
been 


also 


free-lancing 
for trade and other magazines 
He was an enlisted man in the 


Marines in World War II, serving in 


the Pacific. He returned as a public in 


with the First 


Marine Division in Korea 


formation officer 


NTIL he began helping to rewire 
the Williamson 
News plant, Allen 
Long, author of “Variable Speed 
Reading Attacks the Problems of 
Cross-Communications” (page 7), had 


behind 
Daily 


an alley 


(W. Va.) 


a career in electrical engineering well 
under way 

It was winter, and Long and his 
fellow workmen ate their lunch in the 
News “The News 
putting in a new (for them) press,” 
now. “I could hardly 
myself away after lunch. The 
molten lead, the workmen 
running around, the old press grinding 
out the edition 


pressroom was 


Long recalls 
tear 
smell of 


all of these brought 
into focus my interest in journalism.” 

As a result, Long entered Emory 
University for intensive study toward 
a master’s degree in journalism and 
worked for a summer as military 
editor of the Atlanta Journal. After 
leaving Emory he joined the staff of 
Science Service, and a year ago he 
moved to Electrical World, a Mc 
Graw-Hill trade journal for electric 
utilities. He is now Northeastern ed 
itor and handles its industrial section. 

Actually, Long cut his journalistic 
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teeth in junior high school with a 
story in the Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily 
Telegraph, but in 1943 he 
Polytechnic 
electrical 


entered 
Institute to 
engineering. Com 
undergraduate work (after 
naval service) he became an engineer 
for the Appalachain Electric Power 
Co. and ate his way into journalism. 


Virginia 
study 
pleting 


AUL R. “RUSS” LANE, whose 
“Sigma Delta Chi Pays Highest 
Honors to Three Editors, Press Law 
Scholar” (page 8) rounds up achieve 
ments of the pro 

fessional journal 

istic fraternity’s 
new Fellows 
honorary 
ident, is familiar 
to readers of THE 
QUILL as a con 
tributor. He is al 
so a valued assist 
ant to its editors. 
Russ the 
leading article on 


and 
pres 


wrote 


Chicago newspa 
pers and newspa 
permen for the 
November, 1955, 
Chicago Convention number. He has 
helped gather and edit material for 
Award and other special numbers. He 


PAUL R. LANE 


has the wire service veteran’s talent 
for turning a quick and competent 
hand to any journalistic task. 

A rewriteman with the Associated 
Press’ Chicago Bureau, Russ first re 
ported for the City News Bureau and 
the old Herald & Examiner after at 
tending Northwestern University. He 
joined the AP in 1937 and saw World 
War II service in the Pacific theater. 


YEAR ago this month, THE 

QUILL printed an article by Irv 
ing Dilliard, editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch editorial page, suggest- 
ing a half-century mark inventory of 
journalism education. It was based on 
a talk given at the 1954 convention of 
the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism. Curtis D. MacDougall’s “A 
Journalism Educator Answers an Ed- 
itor’s Challenge on Research” (page 
9) is adapted from his reply to Dil- 
liard at the 1955 AEJ meeting. 

A professor of journalism at North 
western University’s Medill School 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, “Curt” MacDougall is no 
either to field research in 
both journalism and civic affairs or 
to its published evidence in book 


stranger 


3 
form. His “Understanding Public 
Opinion: A Guide for Newspaperman 
and Newspaper Readers” won the 
Sigma Delta Chi research award. 

His numerous other books include 
“Covering the Courts” and “Interpre 
tive Reporting.” He adventured 
into politics several times, including 
the Progressive candidacy for U. S. 
Senator from Illinois in 1948. His 
civic activities include the chairman 
ship of the Cook County Housing Au 
thority. 

A graduate of Ripon College, Curt 
took a master’s degree in journalism 
at Medill and a Ph.D. in sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin. He has 
also worked for the United Press and 
the St. Louis Star-Times and edited 
the Evanston (Ill.) Daily Indez. 


has 





HE television camerawoman shown 

in action on the cover of this num- 
ber of THe Quitt is Mrs. Marian Say- 
lor of Houston’s KTRK-TV. She was 
photographed filming a trial 
during a pause in testimony. 


scene 





HARLES J. KEIM, who uncovers 

America’s “Farthest-North News- 
paperman” (page 11) in an Eskimo 
reporter and columnist for the Fair 
banks, Alaska, 
News-Miner, 
could undoubt- 
edly qualify him 
self as the farth- 
est-north jour- 
nalism teacher. 
He is director of 
information for 
the University of 
Alaska and 
teaches journal- 
ism as an assist- 
ant professor. 

In Alaska he 
has wandered as 
far as the ex- 
treme northern settlement of Barrow, 
the beat of his Eskimo reporter, Guy 
Okakok. Before he went to the univer- 
sity there in 1954, he had some fifteen 
years of news work and war. The lat- 
ter included the Papuan and New 
Guinea campaigns which cost him two 
more years in the hospital after five 
years as an infantry top sergeant. 

His first newspaper experience was 
as a copyboy in the old United Press 
state bureau at Helena, Mont. After 
war and hospital, he edited a weekly 
in Utah before returning to take a de- 
gree in journalism at the University 
of Washington in 1948. This was fol- 
lowed by a master’s degree in history. 
He spent the interval before Alaska 
as news editor of the daily Port An- 
geles (Wash.) Evening News. 


CHARLES J. KEIM 
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A Public Relations Pitch 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD news clipping, already darken 

ing and turning brittle, turned up while I was 

pawing through the small drawers of an old Span 
ish chest not long ago. I had lost a button from a favorite 
jacket and I was certain that I had tucked away a spare 
to match it some place or other. 

Eventually I found the button, in a different place. The 
clipping reported a speech I had forgotten ever making 
Precisely who clipped it I don’t know for I was in Florida 
making the speech when the news item appeared in my 
Chicago newspaper. The contrast between that speech 
and one I made recently, however, may be of some in 
terest 

In 1950 I was reported as telling the Miami Beach con 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi that we newspapermen “need 
to do a job of public relations on ourselves.” I was quoted 
as saying that while the American press “is the ablest and 
freest the world has ever seen” and “far better than its 
critics, and some of its readers, seem to think,” neverthe 
less “each of us knows in his own heart that good as we 
are, we are not quite good enough.” 

Those were fine inoffensive sentiments and I'll stand 
by them today. They can be construed to afford comfort 
to either faction in the ruckus that has risen in the inter 
I doubt if many 
promotion departments have availed them 


vening years over a “one party press.” 
newspape! 
selves of my misgiving that “we are not quite good 
enough.” Perhaps that was only a passing personal weak 
ness 

What really struck me, on reading that lost item about 
a forgotten speech, was that I evidently did not find it 
important five years ago to dwell on the true nature of 
freedom of information as perhaps the most important 
public relations challenge to the press. Had I mentioned 
this in Miami, I am certain the wire service men would 
have availed themselves of it as a lead less dull than the 
one they had to use. 


HE recent speech was made before a Chicago busi 

nessmen’s group. My assigned topic was “The People’s 
Right to Know” (with apologies to Harold Cross). My 
emphasis was on freedom of information as the people’s 
right. I submit that this emphasis made the speech basically 
a public relations pitch. It also made it more difficult to 
prepare 

A straight recital of certain of the more shocking or 
ridiculous interferences with the flow of government news 
should have been easy. I thought it would be easy when 
I agreed to speak, after making myself an easy target for 
a program committee by writing a newspaper editorial 


during the House subcommittee inquiry into news barriers 
among federal executive agencies. 

For one thing, there is so much material available to a 
newspaperman that a general audience does not know 
Some of the more striking offenses against freedom of 
information have made news and editorial pages. But not 
many, in terms of the scores of incidents that go no fur 
ther than professional journalistic groups 

One would need only to assemble annual reports of 
such organizations as the American Society of Newspape1 
Editors or Sigma Delta Chi. I did. To these I added such 
items as the American Civil Liberties Union’s recent sur 
vey of secrecy in news, clippings of testimony before the 
House subcommittee and Clark Mollenhoff’s December 
QUILL article on the May 17, 1954, Eisenhower-Wilson 
letter (then in galley proof) 

I had at least a pound of potential speech and most of 
it would have been news to my audience. But when I sat 
down at a typewriter to pull it together, I realized that 
more was needed than a sampling of arrogant or asinine 
withholding of the news. A non-journalistic audience 
might not appreciate its arrogance or asininity because it 
did not understand whose right was really at stake 


O I found myself devoting a third of the words pos 

sible in my speaking time to the background of the 
battle for freedom of information. I felt obliged to explain 
how the Founding Fathers properly saw a free press as 
simply a logical extension of free speech and forbade laws 
abridging either in practically the same breath. And | 
added and underscored: 

“It is not my personal right to know in order to earn a 
salary as a newspaperman. It is not my publisher’s right 
to know in order to pay my salary and make a profit if he 
can. It is your right to know in order that you may live 
more freely and happily by learning as much as you can 
about the agencies and forces that contribute to that end.” 

I was glad such paragraphs were available when I faced 
Right in front of me, for example, was a 
table of six sharp-eyed vice-presidents of a notably suc 
I felt that if I could dent them 
I might carry the day. Whatever I accomplished, I was 


an audience 
cessful advertising agency 


attempting a job of newspaper public relations that needs 
doing by more persuasive men than I am 

A lively question period revealed that otherwise in 
formed people found even my professionally orthodox 
concept of the people’s right to know novel and even 
alarming. When one questioner tempted me with the 
usual puzzler, “Do you think the gains from a maximum 
flow of news worth the risk?” I snapped back, honestly 
“Yes. Democracy is a dange1 


Cart R. KESLER 


if not with any originality: 


ous way of life r 
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THE TED V. RODGERS 
ANNUAL AWARDS 


For published articies or editorials contributing to 


the Improvement of highways and their use. 


This is the first in the series of annual awards established by 


Trailmobile, Inc., and the A.T.A. Foundation, Inc., for the purpose of 
recognizing published articles and editorials that make an outstanding con- 
tribution toward the improvement of our highways and their use, or toward 

a better understanding of the various problems of highway transportation. 


The awards are named in honor of Ted V. Rodgers, founder of 


the American Trucking Association. 


In the 1955-56 competition, published 
material in the three categories will be 
accepted: (1) magazines, except trade 


publications devoted primarily to the 
transportation industry; (2) daily news- 
papers; and (3) weekly newspapers. 


CASH AWARDS Three identical cash awards will be made in each of the above 
categories to authors of the winning articles or editorials. 


MAGAZINES 
First — $1500.00 
Second — $700.00 
Third — $300.00 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
First — $1500.00 
Second — $700.00 
Third — $300.00 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
First — $1500.00 
Second — $700.00 
Third — $300.00 


In addition, a $500 cash award to the Journalism 
School from which the first place winner in each 
category was graduated. And lastly, a trophy award 
will be made to the publisher who represents the 


original source of each winner in all three categories. 

For complete information on this new annual 
competition please use the coupon. We welcome your 
participation. 


Ted V. Rodgers Awards, A.T.A. Foundation, inc. 
1424 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me complete information on Ted V. Rodgers Awards. 


Namé 





anc TRAILMOBILE iwc. 


Address 
City. 
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ELECTRICITY MAY BE THE DRIVER. One day your car may speed along an 
electric super-highway, its speed and steering automatically controlled by 


electronic devices embedded in the road. Highways will be made safe 
by electricity! No traffic jams...no collisions...no driver fatigue 


Power Companies Build for Your New Electric Living 


Your air conditioner, television and other appli- 


ances are just the beginning of a new electric age. 


Your food will cook in seconds instead of hours. 
Electricity will close your windows at the first drop of 
rain. Lamps will cut on and off automatically to fit the 
lighting needs in your rooms. Television “screens” will 
hang on the walls. An electric heat pump will use out- 
side air to cool your house in summer. heat it in winter. 


You will need and have much more electricity than 
you have today. Right now America’s more than 400 
independent electric light and power companies are 
planning and building to have twice as much electricity 


for you by 1965. These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they don’t have to wait 
for an act of Congress — or for a cent of tax money — 
to build the plants. 


The same experience, imagination and enterprise 
that electrified the nation in a single lifetime are at 
work shaping your electric future. That’s why in the 
years to come, as in the past, you will benefit most 
when you are served by independent companies like the 
ones bringing you this message — America’s Electric 
Light and Power Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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A new trade journal, Petroleum Week, adjusts 
its writing and typography to the needs of 
readers of varied interests in a specialized field. 


Variable-Speed Reading 
Attacks the Problems of 
Cross-Communications 


By ALLEN LONG 


Reading Time: 0:35 


Reading Time: 1:55 


HE McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
| we gave birth last summer to a 

new trade journal having a built- 
in gimmick to help subscribers read 
better and faster. The infant was Pe- 
troleum Week. The gimmick was vari- 
able-speed reading. 

The magazine was created to estab- 
lish cross-communications in a highly 
specialized industry. The petroleum 
business is broken into four major 
production, refining, trans 
portation and marketing—and each 
has its own specialized language. 

A check of existing trade journals 
revealed that no single book covered 
all aspects of the oil business thor- 
oughly, despite the fact that a devel 
opment in segment ultimately 
might affect other segments. 

It was felt—and 30,000 contacts 
with oil executives confirmed—that 
a trade journal was needed to pro- 
vide communications among all seg- 
ments of this industry. Such a book 
had to be both horizontal and vertical. 
It had to cover subjects from Texas 
to taxes. It had to carry details for 
the reader with specialized interests. 
But technical developments had to be 
expressed in English so that special 
ists in other fields could understand. 
Details had to be presented so they 
would not burden the reader who 
only wanted the “main idea.” Thus, 
variable-speed reading was born. 

Variable-speed reading merely is a 
subscriber’s guide to successful skip 
reading. Through scattered boldface 
paragraphs, which read serially as a 
unified story, the executive can ex- 
tract the main points presented in 
each article. 

Because the boldface stands out, 
the reader’s task of finding the story’s 
main points is simplified. He sees the 
story pictured in broad brush strokes. 
He remembers more of what he read. 


segments 


one 
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The technique of skip reading has 
long been known. But few busy men 
really know how to hunt out an ar- 
ticle’s main points swiftly, then return 
for details. So skip reading is not 
widely practiced. 

Many executives have tried to solve 
their reading problems through speed- 
reading courses. But Petroleum 
Week’s publisher, Harry Waddell, be- 
lieves most executives will not take 
such courses. So he and Editor Her- 
bert Yocum sought to build skip- 
reading aids into Petroleum Week 
stories. They boldfaced main points 
of stories and tested a group of oil 
executives. It worked. The men re- 
membered 10 per cent more when the 
main points were boldfaced. 

The old inverted pyramid gets the 
ax when this treatment is used—or it 
may seem that way. Actually the in- 
verted pyramid has been expanded 
and is made up of many little inverted 
pyramids. This merely is the ancient 
proposition-and-support theory of 
writing. 

Each boldface paragraph describes 
some aspect of the story. Details fol- 
low in ordinary type face. This con- 
trasts with the newspaper style of 
presenting the gist of the story 
broadly in the leading paragraphs, 
then following with details. 

The virtue of this presentation is 
that the reader finds details to each 
article indexed by the boldface. If 
he has only a casual interest in the 
story, he reads only the boldface. If 
he wants details, he need not search 
the entire article for the specifics he 
desires. 

This is a main sales point for the 
magazine. The transportation expert 
may not be interested in how a new 
refining process works, but he is in- 
terested in how many more trucks 
he will need to carry the resulting 
extra production. 

But variable-speed reading raised 
presentation problems. Mixing func- 


Studies in electrical engineering and 
journalism have been parlayed into 
a position as Northeastern editor 
of Electrical World by Allen Long. 


tional boldface into a page of gray 
type was not typographically simple. 
Several type combinations were tried 
before the final selection was made. 

The simplest possible combination 
of Electra with Electra bold did not 
produce enough contrast. Nine-point 
Baskerville with Futura Demibold 
yielded excellent contrast, but the 
type faces were too small and hard 
to read. A combination of 9-point 
Electra and 10-point Futura Demi 
bold was easy to read but the spotty 
effect would have given faithful read 
ers astigmatism. The editors tried 
more combinations in dry-run edi- 
tions. Finally they selected 9-point 
Electra and 10-point Vogue bold, both 
on a 10-point slug. This combination 
appeared in the first commercial edi 
tion on July 8. 

Electra is a serif type and Vogue is 
sans-serif. This apparent breach of a 
typographical dictum was done stud- 
iedly. It helps the reader’s eye. spot 
the boldface quickly in a page of 
mixed type. 

Petroleum Week is the first trade 
journal ever designed from the start 
for variable-speed reading. Because 
of its specialized market, it probably 
will never attain the circulation held 
even by some of America’s more 
obscure popular magazines. Its suc- 
cess will lie in attracting and a select 
readership with buying influence. In 
this respects it has been doing well 
to date despite competition of thirty 
three established magazines. 





Adding further distinction to the roster of Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, are (from 
the left) Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the Fort Worth Press, Paul Bellamy, editor emeritus of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and Harold L. Cross, legal authority on the press, teacher and author of “The People’s Right to Know.” 


Sigma Delta Chi Pays Highest Honors 
To Three Editors, Press Law Scholar 


By PAUL R. LANE 


OUR men with a common faith 

are Sigma Delta Chi’s three new 

Fellows and its honorary 
dent 

The new honorary president is Al 
berto Gainza Paz of Buenos Aires, 
editor and publisher of Argentine’s 
La Prensa. It is the second high honor 
paid the Argentine journalist by the 
professional journalistic fraternity. 
He was elected a Fellow in 1951. 

Named Fellows at the 1955 Chicago 
Paul Bellamy, ed 
itor emeritus of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Harold L. Cross, authority 
on press law and teacher and author, 
and Walter R. Humphrey, editor of 
the Fort Worth Press. 

Their belief and 
embraces journalism as a fundamental 
basis of freedom. They are 
a special appreciation in 


presi 


convention were 


joint dedication 
human 
worthy of 
the present era of official nibbling at 
one of free mankind’s greatest treas 
ures—his knowledge of what goes on 
around him 

One, indeed, has seen his country 
men made totalitarian pawns by dep 
rivation of that treasure. He is help 
ing to re-light his land after 
but ruinous, dark age 
Paz 


month 


a brief, 


Gainza 
Aires last 


nearly five 


Buenos 
exile of 
years to restore what Dic 


returned to 
after an 


Juan Peron had left of La 
Once Argentina’s most influ 
ential newspaper, with circulation of 
half a million, La Prensa had been 
subverted to a Perén propaganda or 
gan, its press-run cut to 45,000. 
Confiscation of La Prensa in 1951, 
and exile of its editor, had an electri- 
fying effect on the world which the 


tator 


Prensa 


Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, elected hon- 
orary president of Sigma Delta Chi 
for 1956, recently returned from near- 
ly five years of exile to resume di- 
rection of Buenos Aires’ La Prensa. 


Argentine dictator could not have 
wished. As a symbol of a free press 
crushed by tyranny, Gainza Paz, once 
relatively little known beyond his 
own country, found his name famous 
He used the time of his exile ener 
getically as an apostle of freedom. 

Northwestern University was quick 
to recognize the worldwide waxing 
of his influence for good, and con 
ferred on him a Doctor of Journalism 
degree shortly after his exile, calling 
a special convocation to hear him. 

Journalists who feel that familiarity 
with such phrases as “freedom of the 
press” and “freedom of information,” 
has lessened their significance or ren 
dered them trite could re-infuse thei: 
faith by reviewing that convocation 
address of October 1, 1951 (printed 
in THe Quit for November, 1951). 

Gainza Paz told his university audi 
ence that “Dictatorship wants a kept 
press as much as it wants a political 
party and popular 
only as an expression of a single 
thought.” And then he said, “The 
basic element of judging anything is 
always news—information. 

“A widely and freely informed peo 
ple can judge a bad government, even 
though no criticism may be evident 
in the editorial 
papers. 

“But a people lacking free informa 
tion, and getting their news distorted, 


assemblies—but 


columns of news 


(Turn to page 17) 
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Curtis D. MacDougall is a professor 
of journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Medill Journalism School. 


RVING DILLIARD, editor of the 
editorial of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, is one of the best 
friends the Educa 
tion in Journalism has among practic- 
ing newspapermen. When he asks such 
questions as he did at the AEJ con 
vention in 1954* in Albuquerque, they 
deserve journalism 


page 


Association for 


educators’ most 


earnest consideration. 

Although he established his right 
not to be considered presumptuous 
by citing his close contact with teach- 
ers of journalism over a period of 
many and his extraordinary 
with their personnel 
and problems, he nevertheless spoke 
very modestly. 


years 


acquaintance 


“I do not answer these 
questions and I ask you not to read 
answers into them for me,” he said, 
and added: “In fact, I confess hon- 
estly that I do not know for a cer- 
tainty what my answers would be if 
you put my own questions to me.” 
That statement in con 
nection with relating to 
problems of curriculum making. Be- 
cause ample consideration is being 
accorded the problems suggested by 
these questions elsewhere, I shall 
confine myself to what Dilliard had 
to ask about research in journalism 


mean to 


was made 
questions 


and about authorship by journalism 
teachers. 

After explaining that time did not 
permit him to respond to all of the 
questionnaires sent him by journal- 
ism teachers and students and after 
quoting extracts from some obviously 
silly questionnaires, Dilliard 
cluded: 


con- 


*An article based on Dilliard’s address 
appeared as “Journalism Education Inventory 
Suggested at Half-Century Point” in The 
QUILL for January, 1955. 
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A Journalism Educator 
Answers an Editor's 
Challenge on Research 


By CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL 


With 'Hutchins' a swear word in many news- 
rooms, he admits, a teacher has some reti- 
cences. But he asks more critical analysis as an 
answer to the mass communications emphasis. 


“If I were asked to comment on 
questionnaire research in journalism, 
I would say that from my standpoint 
it moves in the wrong direction. That 
is, you ask me for information when 
what I want to do is to learn from 
you. As I see it, your research should 
be your means for informing me rath 
er than a device whereby you get me 
to inform you.” 

He suggested research topics. These 
included the handling of the church- 
state issue; hypocrisy, or, 
it, “editorial 


as he put 
fakery” in applauding 
the Supreme Court decision on seg 
regation by papers which had done 
nothing to help bring about that de 
cision; evaluation of public opinion 
polls and of the judgment in making 
various Pulitzer prize awards. 

The information for critically ana 
lytical reports on such topics, Dil 
liard said, “should come . . . from the 
news and editorial columns of the 
papers themselves, and not in ques- 
tionnaire replies from editors and 
publishers that may or may not re- 
flect what the papers actually do and 
say.” 


RANK LUTHER MOTT, Dilliard 

surmised, would be glad to share 
with many of his colleagues the dis- 
tinction of being a Pulitzer prize win- 
ner. Dilliard praised books by twenty 
journalism teachers. He said that al- 
though he had not attempted an ex- 
haustive list, his general impression 
was that “aside from textbooks and 
collections of readings and manuals 
of one kind or another intended for 
class use and all that implies, my list 
will come closer to covering the field 
than I wish it did.” It took him much 
longer to cite the histories, biogra- 
phies and critical works about jour- 
nalism written by newspapermen and 
others which he said he wished jour 
nalism teachers had written. 

“In the fields of censorship and 


press freedom, propaganda and public 
opinion, the journalism teachers are 
producing less, it seems to me, than 
sociologists, political scientists, law 
teachers, psychologists and _philos- 
ophers,” Dilliard said. “Why should 
Mac Leish and Jones, who are profes 
sors of English, be more moved to 
deal with issues of freedom and lib- 
erty in books and magazines for gen 
eral readers than professors of jour 
nalism?” he asked. 

Dilliard these and other 
points as questions. He was not mak 
ing charges. Nevertheless, it is quite 
obvious that someone else could do 
so. I should like to presume that 
someone else has made Irving Dil 
liard’s questions into counts in an 
indictment against teachers of jour 
nalism for having fallen far short of 
what might be expected of them as 
research scholars and as authors. 


raised 


O considered, I do not see how we 

can reply to Dilliard’s questions in 
any way except to plead: “Guilty, 
Your Honor, as charged. However, 
if the Court pleases, may we humbly 
ask for mercy because of extenuating 
circumstances.” It is about the exten- 
uating circumstances that I wish to 
comment. 

First of all, I am fully aware that 
when someone explains he has been 
too busy earning a living to write 
the world’s greatest novel or play or 
to produce similarly in whatever 
field he is in, he usually is rationaliz- 
ing normally. Nevertheless, it is not 
mere rationalization to declare that 
by comparison with any other aca 
demic field of which I have knowl 
edge, journalism faculties are over- 
worked. Directing public attention to 
that fact is long overdue. 

Examine the schedules of teachers 
in other parts of a campus. Unless 
the institution is extremely unusual, 
you'll find some professors and associ- 
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two 
keeping of 
fice hours one, two or three hours a 
week. Maybe they don’t even have 
that work but 
endowed full-time research men with 
assistants. No papers to correct; no 
grade. All that is 
underlings. 


teaching one or 
and 


ate pr yfessors 


three-hour courses 


much classroom are 


examinations to 
done by 

By contrast, the average journalism 
professor teaches three or four heavy 
courses totaling from ten to fifteen or 
more hours of credit and often re- 
quiring long additional laboratory 
hours. There is a limit to how much 
paper work he can delegate to oth 
ers. Most of the writing of journalism 
students must be not merely read 
and given a grade. It must be care 
fully edited 

I wonder how long Irving Dilliard 
would estimate it takes to do an ade- 
quate job of correcting ninety to 100 
editorials by immature editorial writ 
week in addition to 
paring for a two-hour class discussion 
two-hour lecture in the same 
course, only one of three being taught 


> 


ers every pre 


and a 


simultaneously ‘ 


OST 
extracurricular tasks such as ad 


journalism teachers have 
visor to the undergraduate newspaper, 
to Sigma Delta Chi or 


other organization; operating a place 


adviso1 some 


ment bureau; running institutes and 
seminars for high school students and 
professionals in our field. Maybe the 
teacher time to 


administrative duties or to the public 


has to devote some 
relations department. 

Last year’s lecture notes aren’t so 
valuable to a journalism 
as are those of most of his colleagues 
in other departments. He must keep 
abreast of changing journalistic prac 
tices and be on top of the day’s news. 


professor 


He has to keep up his personal con 
tacts with local and 
with news sources in the city hall, 
county building and other 
where he sends his student reporters 
Furthermore, he has to be able to 
spend much more time than any city 
editor can give to instructing his cub 
reporters 


newspapermen 


places 


in the problems, social as 
well as journalistic, of their assign 
ments 

How can one instruct someone else 
to do a comprehensive job of inter 
pretive reporting about juvenile de- 
linquency, public housing, or federal 
aid to unless he has a 
scholarly interest and knowledge him- 
self in all of those fields? 


education 


Years ago 


I heard John Drewry say: 


Journalism certainly has a 
body of professional knowledge. Much 
more important, however, than the 
technical skill involved in reportorial 
and editorial work is the broad educa 


background required of the 
journalist if ever he is to be anything 
more than a hack worker. In this re 
spect, the demands made of the jour 
nalist are far in excess of those made 
of any other professional group 

“For example, a surgeon may per 
form a successful appendectomy on 
a professor of economics and at the 
same time be a complete ignoramus 
in so far as the theory of economics 
is concerned. On the hand, 
when a journalist proceeds to write 
about the present period of depres- 
sion, he must know, in addition to the 
technique of the editorial or special 
article, something about 
politics and related and, 
the effectiveness of what 
he writes will be in direct proportion 
to the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge of the field about which 
he is writing.” 

Now, if that is true of journalism 
graduates we turn out, how much 
truer should it be about journalism 


tional 


other 


economics, 
subjects; 
moreover, 


educators. You can’t teach journalism 
capably by sitting in your office all 
day. You've got to get out and around, 
know the community into which you 
send You've got to 
read prodigiously, not just in your 
field but in 


else’s too 


your students. 


own almost everyone 

Most of us have had some academic 
background in other fields, in which 
we try to keep up through belonging 
to organizations, subscribing to maga 
zines and reading books. Personally 
I try to be active in the 
American Sociological Society, the 
Society for the Study of Social Prob 
National Society for the 
Study of Communication, the Ameri- 
for Public Opinion 
Research and the National Confer 
ence of Editorial Writers. I ought to 
belong tc many more. 

Our colleagues in other fields don’t 
have to wide a_ horizon. 
Most of us had much more free time 
when we were engaged in the actual 
practice of journalism than we have 
as teachers. We won't be able to act 
like until we are 
more nearly like scholars. 


somewhat 


lems, the 


can Association 


survey so 


scholars treated 


ILLIARD recalled that when the 

Hutchins committee was appoint- 
ed to make its study of the press in 
the United States “the personnel 
ranged from historians to philosophers 
but did not include a single teacher of 
journalism.” This, of course, 
Hutchins’ fault, not ours. 

But then Dilliard said, “If it is not 
already time for a new inventory of 
our press, it soon will be. Will the 
teachers of journalism act on the cue 
that awaits them and organize a mon- 
umental and truly critical study of the 


was 


press? Or will they wait until an 


other commission of social scientists 
undertakes the next study and leaves 
the professional teacher again on the 
outside?” 


OW with the desirability of such 

performances by journalism 
schools it is difficult to argue. “You 
are, or ought to be,” Dilliard told us, 
“the scholarly spokesmen for free 
dom.” True. Just as schools of educa- 
tion don’t exist primarily to place 
teachers in jobs but to raise the intel 
lectual level of the entire populace, so 
the fundamental purpose of journal 
ism should be, not to pro 
vide a market for employers but to 
promote the best interests of our 
democratic society through elevating 
the standards of the mediums of com- 
munication. 

Why then does it seem to even 
one friendly critic that we have fallen 
short in this that we have 
been guilty of scholarly Afghanis 
tanism? Nothing short of a completely 
honest answer will suffice. 

Irving Dilliard has spent his work 
ing lifetime on a very unusual pub 
lication, so he may not even be aware 
that what he actually is asking is, 
“When are you fellows going to set 
about exposing the fact that the sa 
cred cow isn’t a virgin?” 


schools 


respect, 


I know of few publishers’ offices in 
which “Hutchins” isn’t a swear word. 
And the same goes for such names as 
George Seldes, Morris Ernst, Ferdi 
nand Lundberg, Milton Mayer and 
A. J. Liebling. 

Certainly all critical analyses of 
press performance by journalism pro 
fessors would not result in diatribes 
against the press. Exactly the opposite 
undoubtedly would be true in many, 
perhaps most, Neverthe 
less, there is an understandable timid 
ity regarding this kind of research. 

There 
analyses of journalistic performance 
in handling particular news events. 
Among the best have been the study 
by Arthur M. Barnes and Paul I. 
Lyness of the Rutledge murder case 
in Iowa; Ned Peterson and Jay Jen 
son’s study of the news handling of 
the military trial of the Japanese Gen 
eral Yamashita; Donald P. Schrader’s 
“The State of Iowa vs. Robert E. 
Bednasek”; Sidney Kobre’s studies 
of the Zangara, Celia Cooney and 
Bayard Peakes murder cases; Doug 
las Perry’s study of how the Phila- 
delphia press handled the Mary 
Keenan O’Connor murder case; Doz- 
ier Cade’s analysis of the press and 
Senator McCarthy; Chilton R. Bush’s 
study of the United States senatorial 

(Turn to page 14) 


instances. 


have been some first-rate 
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Guy Ahmayurak Okakok writes a column and other news of Alaska’s remote Barrow for the Fairbanks News- 
Miner. Here he was photographed standing beside his oomiak, a large boat made of skins of the giant Arctic seal. 


Naturally, an 
Eskimo is our 


EEPING the world informed 
about was is happening in 


Alaska, which is twice the size 
of Texas, means far flung coverage by 
the territory’s newspapermen 

One of these newsmen is Guy 
Ahmayurak Okakok, father of twelve 
children, hunter, painter, carpenter 
and Eskimo. He lives at Barrow, the 
farthest-north settlement on the North 
American continent. It was near Bar 
row that Will Rogers and Wiley Post 
died in their 1935 airplane crash. 

Okakok writes a column entitled 
“Pt. Barrow News Items” which ap- 
pears at least weekly in the Fair 
banks Daily News-Miner, approx 
imately 500 air miles southward. He 
also tips off the News-Miner when 
events are shaping up which will re- 
quire a greater play than his column. 

So popular is Okakok’s column that 
when Alaskans or tourists want to 
send a quick “hello” 
or friends 


to their family 
they clip the 
column and send it along with their 
signatures. First, though, they care 
fully read it themselves. 


“outside” 
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Okakok’s column discloses news 
ranging from the Eskimos’ successful 
whale or other hunts in the Arctic 
Ocean to who was nibbled by a polar 
bear or which plane crashed 

Although the column might not be 
written in conventional English, 
Okakok follows most of the rules 
about “who, why, what, 
when, where, and how.” And the 
reader seldom fails to get the point 
Okakok wishes to put across, whether 


answering 


it is in his regular column of per- 
sonal items or such special columns 
as the following in the News-Miner: 





Eskimo Reporter Gives 
Facts on Barrow Scene 


Exclusive 


(Eds. Note: Conflicting information has 
come out of Barrow as to progress being 
made by a navy fleet attempting to un- 
load DEW radar line cargo. Today, the 
News-Miner has a report right from the 
scene. We submit that the following re- 
port from our Eskimo correspondent at 
Barrow, Guy A. Okakok, shows that un- 
loading operations are proceeding about 
as well as could be expected.) 


Farthest-North Newspaperman 


By CHARLES J. KEIM 


By GUY OKAKOK 

Drums of fuel, gas and coal oil were 
dumped all along the beach here. 
Never saw so much drums in all my 
life. Even drums of fuel that was 
supposed to be shipped to Canada 
they also dump them here on the 
beach. 

No doubt there will be a big haul- 
ing this coming winter, that is by 
overland around December. 

* ” * 

One of the LST ships that hauling 
freight almost sunk between Herschel 
and Barrow. Heavy ice hit her hard 
and tear up two good size holes in 
her side. Water had to come in 
through the holes just so sailors on 
board her could alert and not idle. 
They weld a piece to these two holes 
and save the ship. 

” + - 

Several ships left Barrow today 
They are around 14 ships who left to- 
day, leaving two more behind. 

* > om 

Sailors were not allowed to come to 
our town while the ships are unload- 
ing. Two days ago, they got wild and 
chasing Eskimo girls. And from this 
the navy stopped them altogether, 
soon as they heard about it. 


(Turn to page 16) 





As film news editor of Houston’s 
KPRC-TV, Bob Gray directs picture 
reporting of this Gulf Coast area. 


HE was full and the 
attorneys finished shuffling their 
two photographers 
the clerk’s desk to ask a 
whispered question of the judge. 

After a moment, His Honor nodded. 

“Sure, take all you want,” he re- 
plied. “But no bright lights.” 

And so routine photo coverage be 
gan of another capital case in a Hous- 
ton criminal district court. Through 
out the trial, still and newsreel men 
would walk quietly into court 
would photograph the entire pro 
will. No extra lights 
would be used; most witnesses, law- 

and 
they 


courtroom 


papers as 


leaned overt 


and 
ceedings at 


would 
photo 


yers, jurors, spectators 


not know had been 
graphed. 

The news camera would be accept- 
ed in court as merely another means 
of reporting 

In half a dozen Houston courtrooms 
that story is repeated each week. It’s 
been going on for nearly five years. 
And it’s happening with in- 
creasing frequency in other American 


cities 


been 


Judges, some with restrictions 
and some without, are allowing news- 
men with cameras opportunities once 
denied them. 

We are, in short, making headway 
toward a complete “right to see” into 
the nation’s halls of justice. We may 
reach that goal quicker if we look at 
where and make 
that the field 
some of the ground rules. 

Why, until this decade generally. 
were barred 


we've been, sure 


newcomers to know 


cameras from court 
Partly, it was the business of 
light. In the early days of news pho- 


tography, no judge wanted the inter- 


rooms? 


Journalists believe the people's right to know also 
includes a ‘right to see’ justice in action. But a tele- 
vision newsman points out how unobstructive equip- 
ment and manners help win over judges. He suggests 


The Camera's Day in Court 


May Come Sooner if It 
Makes an ‘A’ for Conduct 


By BOB GRAY 


ruption and momentary blindness 
that went with flash photography. 
Many judges felt too that it was all 
so much sensational pictorialism and 
had no place in the sober business of 
dispensing justice. Some still feel that 
way. 

More recently, in the 40s, bright 
lights and paraphernalia kept the film 
men of television out of court. But 
we've proved that the “bright lights” 
era is behind us, that fast films and 
lenses make the camera quietly and 
unnoticeably effective under almost 
all conditions. 

U. S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell Jr. is convinced of that. He 
recently urged the American Bar As 
sociation to review its ban on court 
room photography. And that may one 
day happen. 

In the meantime, many judges in 
many cities are likely to continue de 
ciding, independently, that the re 
porter with a camera has as much 
right ir 
a pencil. 


court as his colleague with 


THINK we can encourage them to 
reach that conclusion in two general 
ways. We should know something 
about courtroom procedure and 
sibly more important 
some common 


pos 
we should ob 
serve sense do’s and 
don’ts of courtroom behavior. 

It’s surprising how little most well 
informed people know about our 
courts. Television newsmen particu 
larly can render a genuine public 
service in showing their viewers not 
only a specific trial, but how Amer 
ican justice works generally. 

First, though, the film reporter 
must find out for himself. He should 
know, for example, who conducts a 
trial besides the judge, the jury, and a 
flock of lawyers. He should certainly 
know these people: 

The Bailiff—In 


some cases this 


chap is almost as important in getting 
a good picture story as the judge him- 
self. The bailiff the court.” 
He maintains order, calls witnesses, 
and does a thousand important little 
odd jobs for the judge. The bailiff 
cares for the jury, takes jurors to their 
quarters at night, brings them back 
in the morning, and carries their mes 
sages and questions to and from court. 

If the bailiff is your friend you can 
anticipate almost every important pic 
ture-worthy courtroom development 


“serves 


You'll know where, and about when, 
the defendant will be 
court, if he’s in custody. He'll be able 
to fill you in on legal background, 
identify persons involved in the case, 


brought into 


explain courtroom maneuvering lead 
ing up to actions by prosecutor, de 
judge. The first 
the 


fense 
man you want to 
judge is his bailiff. 

The Court Clerk—If you want ac 
cess to the legal documents in the 
case, you need to know this man. He 
usually sits to one side of the judge 
He swears witnesses, keeps court rec 


attorney, or 


know after 


ords, indictments, applications for and 
return of subpoenas, and he files all 
motions by attorneys in the case. 

Sometimes too he answers the court 
room telephones. If you want to be 
reached in court, make sure the clerk 
knows you by name and face. Obvi 
ously, he can help you with immedi 
ate information on pending, 
the status of a trial at a given mo 
ment, who’s been subpoenaed, the 
exact wording of an indictment. 

The Court Reporter—This 
busy so don’t bother him while court 
is in session. However, during re 
cesses and other pauses in a trial, the 
reporter for the court can fill you in 
on testimony that’s just been given. 
He has it all—either by longhand or 
machine—down for the official rec- 
ord. More than once, a court reporter 


cases 


man is 
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Sitting near spectators at a trial, Houston Post Photographer Owen Johnson uses 35 mm. equipment that disturbs no one. 


has helped give me the gist of tes 


timony I’ve missed while busy expos 


ing film 

The other parties in court are well 
known. There’s the prosecutor, who 
is trying to prove the case of the city, 
county, state or federal government 
against somebody. Defense attorneys 
are trying to prove (unless thei: 
client pleads guilty) that the defend 
ant is innocent. The jury decides 
who's right 

Which brings us to the meat of this 
business of taking pictures In a court- 
room, 


ET’S assume that we've braced the 

judge on the big question, he has 
given us permission for courtroom 
camera coverage, and we're set to 
shoot up a small storm. What are 
some of the easy ways we can man 
age to get ourselves kicked out of 
court? 

Well, we might fire off a few fast 
flash bulbs or switch on a brace of 
floodlights. You can laugh, but that 
still happens! 

Then too we can plant ourselves 
squarely between the judge and the 
jury ... preferably with our back to 
the judge. Or we can block his view 
of the tables where the opposing at 
torneys are seated. 

Either way, the odds are we’ve had 
it. 

Also, nothing irks a judge more 
quickly than to distract the jury by 
noise or excessive movement close by. 
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The author films “mug shots” with a telephoto lens during selection of a jury. 
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It may be tempting, but it’s best to 
resist close-up shots of that pretty fe 
male juror in the first row. 

Unless, of course, you’ve been in 
court before. In that case, you'll be 
equipped with the one big answer to 
close-ups: the telephoto lens. 

With a long focus lens it is simple 
to stay completely out of the court's 
way (and even vision) since the tele 
out” and bring 
subjects up Telephoto lenses 
are not cheap, but they’re well worth 


photo “reach 


can 


close 


their cost 

Nothing brings a defense attorney 
angrily to his feet any faster than to 
find his star witness rattled by a cam 
era poked into his face for a close up. 
And objections to pictures by either 
set of attorneys will usually prompt 
the judge to banish all photographers. 
chit-chat and moving 
wear out your court 
welcome in a hurry. You can make 
a big hit also by standing on chairs 
in full view of the spectators to get 


a “high” angle. 


Unnex essary 


about too can 


S a matter of fact, there are usu 

ally only two or three good posi 
tions in most courtrooms to get the 
action that does happen. Once you've 
got these spotted, it’s merely a mat 
ter of moving from one to the other 
to get your necessary variety of long 
shots, mediums, and close ups with 
various focal-length lenses. 

The final “don’t” I would recom 
mend for courtroom observation con 
Some unconven 
tional members of the photo-journal 
ism business seem to enjoy their role 


cerns appearance. 


as dashing, devil-may-care characters 
to such an extent that they presum 
ably have no laundry bills whatever. 

Economically, this is great. But the 
reporter who walks into court looking 
more like a bum than a journalist will 
have to tremendous wit, 
charm, and personality to overcome 


have a 


the initial impression on the judge. 
He may not get bounced, but he may 
not get in again. 

There is one primary “do” that is 
painfully obvious to anyone who has 
ever the courthouse run. 
Know all the judges. 

They 
many 
still 
period 
judges lenient. Civil 
court judges are less inclined toward 
camera coverage than their criminal 
court colleagues, generally. Perhaps 
the latter are more accustomed to the 
publicity inevitably accompanying 
criminal prosecution. 

Nor do all judges welcome the 
camera (or reject it) to the same de 


( overed 


several levels with 
Federal judges 
camera in court, 


come on 
inclinations. 


don’t allow a 


State, county, and municipal 


are far more 


gree. In one Houston civil court ‘I 
cannot shoot while court’s in session, 
but the judge goes out of his way to 
be helpful afterward, posing with 
principals and giving us excellent 
interpretations. 
Another judge 
main in court as we please, cameras 


allows us to re 


and all, but we’re on our honor to 
photograph only during recesses. One 
judge leaves the question of camera 
coverage up to the attorneys involved 
in a trial, another allows only “long 
shots” from the back of the court 
room. By conforming to the wishes of 
each of these judges we feel that 
we're gaining their confidence. Know- 


ing the “ground rules” can improve 
our freedom as we convince the man 
on the bench that he can maintain his 
court’s dignity and still allow us to 
do our job properly. 


N general, all American judges rec 

ognize the right of news mediums to 
report what happens in their courts. 
I feel that a great number of those 
men still have an open mind about 
the camera’s equal right to be in 
cluded. 

If we set a good example in every 
court we're allowed to enter now, 
there’s no doubt but what the future 
will find the remaining courts open 
to us. 





A Journalism Educator Answers 
Editor's Challenge on Research 


(Continued from page 10) 


race in California between Richard 
Nixon and Helen Gahagan Douglas 
in 1950 and A. Gayle Waldrop’s anal 
ysis in the Masthead of the attitude of 
Colorado newspapers concerning the 
advertising campaign against John 
Carroll, Democratic candidate for the 
United States Senate in 1954. 

But let’s be frank: there are many 
matters which almost nobody wants 
to have investigated in similar fash- 
ion. Bias in the handling of news of 
a presidential political campaign is 
one such, as evidenced by the wide- 
spread protest by leading editors and 
publishers since Sigma Delta Chi 
voted last November to sponsor such 
a study in 1956. 


HE charge of one-party press bias 

was made in 1952 by Harry Tru- 
man, Adlai Stevenson and ninety-four 
distinguished American authors. In 
1953 all but one member of a special 
Sigma Delta Chi committee named to 
explore the possibilities of studying 
the charges concluded such a research 
enterprise was “not feasible.” 

That group and some others who 
reported on the matter con- 
tended that the research techniques 
did not exist to make possible such 
a study and implied that it was neces 
sary to wait until the techniques of 
content analysis or value analysis or 
evaluative assertion analysis or some 
other type of quantitative research 
have been perfected before anything 
could be attempted. 

With all due respect to these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, that is not so. 


same 


Sufficient knowledge of proper tech- 
niques does exist. In his book, “Con 
tent Analysis in Communication Re 
search,” Bernard Berelson makes it 
very clear that scholars in many fields 
have used those tools effectively for 
a long time before the words we now 
use to describe what they were doing 
were invented. 

The journalistic researchers whose 
work I have cited prove this fact. 
Thirty-five years ago Walter Lipp 
mann and Charles Merz made a sound 
qualitative study of the American 
press’ handling of news of the Bol- 
shevik revolution. J. T. Klapper and 
C. Y. Glock used existing techniques 
effectively to examine the treatment 
given the charges against Dr. Ed- 
ward Condon. So have numerous 
others, including some journalism 
professors in articles which have ap- 
peared in Nieman Reports and The 
Masthead. 

Regrettably, however, it is not this 
type of research which is occupy- 
ing the attention of a sizable majority 
of professors of journalism. Instead, in 
increasing numbers they are devoting 
their attention to what is called com 
munications research to which a num 
ber of sociologists, political scientists, 
semanticists and other scholars also 
have been attracted since World War 
II. 

The results of such research are 
expressed mostly in statistical terms, 
and already journalism education has 
its share of men able to toss around 
Chi squares and J curves with the 
best of them. Perhaps we should be 
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proud of this fact, but last spring at 
a high school journalism institute I 
had how 
gerous the trend can become. 


impressed upon me dan 

At the institute a young journalism 
school graduate with some good prac 
tical newspaper experience who has 
been teaching high school journal 
ism for several years sounded me 
out regarding the possibility of break 
ing into college teaching. He timidly 
confessed: “Maybe I’m not qual 
ified. You know I never took a single 
course in was in 


statistics when I 


school.” 


N defense of this new statistical re- 

search by Journalism teachers this 
can be said: 

This work already has broadened 
the horizons of all of the rest of us. 
It has provided new viewpoints and 
perspectives with which to under- 
stand and evaluate journalistic be 
havior. 

It has given us a better under- 
standing of what we are doing and 
the probable social effect. Although, 
as I have intimated, there is no rea- 
why should be- 
come paralyzed while this is going 
on, the communications researchers 
experimenting with new meth- 
odologies while perfecting old ones. 
As time goes on the practical appli- 
cability of their efforts will become 
more and more apparent. 


son everyone else 


are 


College and university administra 
tions already have become tremen 
dously impressed by the possibilities 
in this new field of research and in- 
struction. Every issue of Journalism 
Quarterly notes of 
some school or department of jour- 
nalism which has been reorganized 
as a school or department or division 
of communications, in whole or in 
part. New courses of study and de- 
grees in communications crop 
ping up all over. 

There is a growing trend toward 
absorption of schools of journalism 


contains news 


are 


into new schools of communications 
along with schools of speech, dramatic 
arts, radio or motion pictures. It is 
to be deplored, however, that some 
departments of journalism which 
fought for nearly a half century to 
win their independence from depart 
of English, 


merce or 


schools of com- 
colleges of liberal arts 
actually are welcoming this absorp 
tion. 


ments 


In addition to the new communica 
tions centers which are being created, 
in whole or in part, out of schools 
and departments of journalism, there 
are other communications centers at 
institutions which never have had 
schools of journalism, such as Yale 
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and the University of Chicago. Maybe 
we are on the verge of a period of 
healthy competition between schools 
of communications and schools of 
journalism. If that is so, those who 
remain in schools of journalism are 
going to have to step up their re 
search programs. 

I believe that Irving Dilliard cor- 
rectly indicated the direction which 
that research should take: critical, 
not just content analysis of journal- 
istic behavior. Perhaps the growth 
of the rival schools of communica- 
tions will provide the goad that 
schools of journalism need to under 
take such research. 

If they do not do so, the com- 
munications researchers will monop- 
olize the field. How far they already 
have progressed in doing so can be 
surmised by noting the way in which 
the Journalism Quarterly, official 
publication of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, describes it- 
self. 

From March, 1930, to December, 
1945, it was “devoted to investigative 
studies in the field of journalism.” 
Then, from September, 1945, to the 
Winter, 1952, issue, it was “devoted 
to investigative studies in the field 
of communications.” Since Winter, 
1952, it has been “devoted to research 
studies in the field 
munications.” 

These changes in description pretty 
accurately suggest the changes that 
have occurred in content. For the 
professional journalist every issue is 
less understandable and consequently 
less valuable than the preceding one. 
Professional journalists should be 
able to look to schools of journalism 
and their publications for professional 
advice and criticism just as doctors, 
lawyers and other professional per 
sons look to their corresponding 
schools and publications for the same. 


of mass com 


HAT the researchers in journal 
ism have got to do is revive in- 
terest, through productivity, in inves 
tigative studies in journalism. And 
they shouldn’t wait until someone 
gets the idea of starting a College for 
the Promotion of Democracy with an 
Institute to Protect the Bill of Rights 
of which the former school of journal- 
ism will become a part as a Depart- 
ment for Freedom of the Press. 
Schools of journalism as such are 
finished if they overlook the fact 
that critical analytical research is 
necessary as a vital part of the task 
of training young people to be soci- 
ally responsible reporters and editors 
and, through them, to serve the cause 
of democracy. 
On the other hand, the researchers 
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in communications must avoid yield- 
ing too much to the temptation to do 
what is euphemistically called moti 
vational research; that is, projects for 
private industry or branches of gov- 
ernment at the expense of pure re- 
search in the interest of a socially re 
sponsible performance by the medi 
ums of communication. 

Journalistic educators 
haps take warning, by 
experience of similar organizations 
in other fields. Almost two decades 
ago there was organized the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues within the American Psycho 
logical Society. Four years ago there 
was organized the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems within the 
same parent society. 


could per 
studying the 


In both cases the organizers were 
persons who felt that critically ana 
lytical research was not getting suf 
ficient consideration within those 
scholarly groups. The point of view 


of the revolters against newer re 


search trends in their fields can be 
ascertained by a study of the periodi 
cals published by the new groups. 


HE final paragraph of a review by 

James S. McKee of the University 
of Toledo of “Public Opinion and 
Propaganda; A Book of Readings,” 
points up the issue. The book was 
edited by Daniel Katz and associ- 
ates who are leaders in the Society 
for the Study of Social Issues. It was 
put out to express a different editorial 
point of view than that found in 
“Readings in Public Opinion and 
Communications” edited by Bernard 
Berelson and Morris Yanowich with 
which it competes. Although this par- 
agraph is a one-sided presentation, 
the “other side” easily can be imag- 
ined. In the July, 1954, issue of .Social 
Problems, Professor McKee wrote: 

“What is most commendable about 
this volume is the attempt to restore 
to the study of public opinion a polit 
ical relevance that the shift to ‘com- 
munications’ and market research has 
deprived it, thus once more to link 
propaganda with public opinion and 
to locate the study of public opinion 
within the broader analysis of power 
structures and political processes. 

“It is an encouraging effort by those 
social scientists who believe that so 
cial science can be ‘scientific’ and also 
socially and politically relevant. Ob 
jectivity does not preclude 
concern.’ ” 

If there ever is established a Soci- 
ety for the Study of Journalistic 
Problems, or anything like it, I am 
certain that it will have the support 
of Irving Dilliard. And I’m equally 
certain that it will need such support. 


‘social 
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Farthest-North 
Newspaperman 


(Continued from page 11) 


Okakok studied as far as the books 
at the Barrow school went, which was 
the eighth grade. This gave him a 
working knowledge of English 

Roland Hetherington, formerly sta 
tioned with the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at Barrow, noticed 
that Okakok had obtained high school 
books and studied them 

When Hetherington saw some of 
Okakok’s writing in 1953 he suggested 
to Editor John Ryan that the News 
Miner hire him. Okakok worked out a 
regular beat and carefully goes about 
gathering the news in addition to his 
carpentry. He often translates the in 
formation from Eskimo into English 

Okakok learned his carpentry trade 
from his father. Okakok worked for 
the U. S. Navy in the area and is now 
a carpenter employed on the Distant 
Early Warning, or DEW Line, far 
northern radar construction 

Prior to his carpentry, Okakok sup 
ported his wife, Fannie, 41, and his 
rapidly growing family by trapping. 
whaling and hunting. He still does 
some. There were times when the 
Okakoks had little meat for the stew 
pot. But sooner or later, he somehow 
always managed to bring back seal, 
polar bear, walrus, or whale meat 

“If a man goes out day after day 
he will get food,” Okakok says 


NE of these hunts provided what 
Okakok calls “my most dangerous 

time.”’ In 1937 when the temperature 
was hovering between 40 and 45 de 
grees below zero the almost empty 
larder told Okakok he should take 
his harpoon and kayak—a small, one 
man skin boat—over the ice pack 
to hunt in open Arctic Ocean water 

On his way he met Levi Rexford 
another Eskimo. They separated for 
a few minutes while crossing thin 
new ice to reach the thicker offshore 
ice. Okakok tested the thickness with 
a spear about every twenty feet, and 
jumped the small pressure ridges 
formed by old and new ice 

He jumped once too often. He 
broke through young ice and plunged 
into freezing ocean, the kayak tow 
ing harness slipping out of reach. 

Okakok tried to plunge his knife 
into the ice and drag himself up. The 
ice broke away each time. Then 
Okakok spent some of his precious 
strength shouting for Rexford. His 
companion arrived a few minutes 
later. Rexford threw him a line. 


Okakok placed the loop around his 





From where | sit 


by Joe Marsh 





4000-Mile 
“Cattle Crossing’ 


Our High School correspondent wrote 
in about a new project local students 
are taking up. It’s a small—but well- 
planned—venture into international 
diplomacy. 

“We're going to use some of the 
proceeds from football and basketball 
games to buy a couple of heifers’’ —she 
writes—‘‘and send them to some needy 
farm family overseas. 

“The folks who get our heifers will 
have to promise to give their first 
female calves to other deserving fami- 
lies’ —the report continues—‘“‘so that 
the good work will go on and on.” 

From where I sit, helping others to 
help themselves is always the best way. 
Both here and overseas, people should 
be encouraged to work out their own 
solutions—on how to make a living, 
on where to live, on what to eat, on 
whether their favorite beverage should 
be coffee, beer, soda water or what- 
have-you. That’s the way we do things 
here in America . . . and it’s not a 
bad idea to “‘export.”’ 





Copyright, 1955, United States Brewers Foundation 
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waist with considerable difficulty be- 
cause his hands were becoming numb. 
Rexford got Okakok on the ice, but 
the line broke and he was plunged 
back into the Rexford cau 
tiously crept and extended 
his kayak paddle. Summoning all his 
strength, Okakok grasped the carved 
driftwood and was dragged out. 
Rexford pulled off Okakok’s cloth- 
ing and twisted the water from the 
skins. He tried to get him to walk the 
eleven miles to Barrow. Okakok suc 
ceeded in staggering about half that 
distance before his strength failed. 


water. 
forward 


Rexford ran the remaining six miles 
to Barrow, harnessed Okakok’s dog 
team and returned for his companion, 

ice. He 
took 


now frozen to the 


Okakok 


pried 


loose and him home 


Okakok recovered without losing any 


of his frozen fingers and toes. 

“I have written this for my book 
which will be day,” 
Okakok explains. It will be a chron- 


made some 


ological account of his life, filled with 
many adventures of his people. 

Okakok says he believes his 
column, his proposed book, and his 
oil paintings which also are gaining 
popularity will help tell his fellow 
Americans more about the Eskimos 
and their ways. He feels this under- 
standing is necessary as the 
men push deeper into the north 

Last October he gave many first 
hand accounts of his people when he 
flew to the University of Kentucky 
to appear before seminars sponsored 
by the geography department. This 
was Okakok’s first trip “outside.” 

“I’m proud as a newspaperman and 
of my people,’ Okakok says. “I’m 
proudest most of my family when 
they are all seated around the table 
and I see them all.” 

Okakok says there might be more 
than a dozen in the future, and he 
proudly points out that as America’s 
farthest-north newsman he'll 
the birth announcement. 


white 


write 





Sigma Delta Chi Honors 


(Continued from page 8) 


mutilated, directed and censored, are 
blind—destined to suffer all 
of indignities and tragedies.” 
Paz, starting 
anew the task of opening the eyes of 
his countrymen. But La Prensa’s trag- 
edy has not been wasted on the world. 


manner 


Gainza now 56, is 


HERE is a companion phrase for 

“freedom of  information”—“the 
people’s right to know.” And that is 
the title of a book which charts the 
no man’s land of laws relating to this 
essential liberty. 

The author of “The People’s Right 
to Know” is Harold L. Cross. The 
book, sub-titled Public 
Records and Proceedings,” was pub- 
lished in April, 1953, by the Columbia 
University Press. 

Sponsored by the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors, it is the 
first definitive weapon for use of 
journalists in the United States who, 
too often, must fight public officials 
for the right to inform the public. 

Cross’ 


recognition of a 


“Access to 


Fellow is in 
as both an 
educator in journalism and its legal 
champion. It is a “well done” for the 
work, of which James S. Pope, execu- 
tive editor of the Louisville Courier 
Journal and Times, wrote: 

“Harold Cross has written with full 
understanding of the public stake in 
open government, and at the same 
time has produced a critically needed 
legal study which will serve as a 


election as a 


career 
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beacon to every editor who collides 
with the red-tape curtain with which 
so many officers of government try to 
shroud their official actions.” 

Cross, now 65, is a native New 
Yorker, educated in law at Cornell, 
and a member of Brown, Cross and 
Hamilton, a New York law firm. 

He served as a professor of jour- 
nalism at Columbia for thirteen years 
and became associate dean of journal- 
ism in 1949. In recent years, his prin 
cipal work has been that of legal con- 
sultant of the ASNE. 


IGMA Delta Chi commended as its 

two other fellows working news- 
men whose accruals of service to the 
public and to journalism have become 
community and professional wealth 
over the years. 

Such men are Paul Bellamy and 
Walter Humphrey. Both started as 
cubs after college. Both reached em- 
inence, not only in journalism, but in 
civic councils. And both made contri- 
butions to the wide ‘field of current 
knowledge by which free men live. 

Bellamy, who was 71 last month, 
is a native of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
and an Ohioan by virtue of his at- 
tachment to the Plain Dealer. 

Humphrey, 51, is a Texan who was 
born at Trenton, Mo. His roots have 
grown deep and far since he came to 
Fort Worth after graduation from the 
University of Colorado in 1926. 

After three years with the Fort 
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Worth Press, Humphrey and a part- 
ner, Frank W. May, bought a piece of 
Texas, the Temple Daily Telegram. 
The hard economic facts of the early 
thirties posed an epic struggle, but 
Humphrey forged through them an 
outstanding newspaper which won 
first prize for general excellence four 
consecutive years at the Texas State 
Fair, brought two National Editorial 
Association awards for community 
service, and other citations, including 
a special honor by Sigma Delta Chi 
in 1945 for reporting. 

The reporting award recognized the 
coverage of a stream of wounded 
brought from all World War II fronts 
to McCloskey General Hospital at 
Temple. During the war Humphrey 
and his staff members met every con 
voy of wounded arriving in Temple. 

Humphrey returned to the Press 
as editor in 1945, taking with him his 
front page column, “The Home 
Towner.” But editorship of the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper at Fort 
Worth denotes only his primary job. 

His record of professional and civic 
activity includes the Sigma Delta Chi 
presidency in 1933-34, and presidency 
of the Texas Press Association in 
1946-47, to name highlights. 

He has been a leader in such groups 
as the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, the Brazos River 
Conservation and Reclamation Dis 
trict, and many others. 


AUL BELLAMY is the son of a 

scholar, Edward Bellamy, who 
wrote “Looking Backward” in 1887, 
a socially-minded Utopian romance 
set in the year 2000. The younger 
Bellamy left Harvard in 1905 for his 
first newspaper job with the Spring 
field (Mass.) Union. He joined the 
Plain Dealer in 1907 and became its 
youngest city editor at 26. 

After World War I service, he be 
came managing editor in 1920 and took 
charge of the editorial department in 
1928 upon the death of Erie C. Hop- 
wood, receiving the title of editor in 
1933. 

Bellamy’s forthright welcome of 
criticism of journalism in 1924, start- 
ing, “Blessed be the critics of the 
newspapers,” was accepted as a clas- 
sic. The ASNE, before whom he made 
the address, elected him its president 
in 1933. 

In the 1930s he headed the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 
tion committee on publicity standards 
in court trials. 

As the Don R. Mellett Iccturer at 
Ohio State University Nov. 9, 1943, 
Bellamy made a stinging indictment 
of officiousness in wartime censorship. 

“It is foliy of the worst kind,” he 

(Turn to page 27) 
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1956 SDX Awards Announcement 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service in 
Journalism have been awarded annually since 1932 for out- 
standing achievements in journalism during a calendar year 
and winners are usually announced in April. 

The awards proper consist of bronze medallions and accom- 
panying plaques. 

Nominations 


Nominations for any one of the Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
may be made by the author or any other party. A nomination 
form is required and may be secured by writing to the ad 
dress below. Awards are open alike to non-members, men 
and women, and members of Sigma Delta Chi 

February 1, 1956 is the deadline for nominations. Nomina- 
tions postmarked on that date will be accepted. Mail or 
express entries to: Victor E. Bluedorn, Director Sigma Delta 
Chi Awards in Journalism, Suite 848, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
Exhibits 


All awards, except those for public service, are offered to 
individuals for specific work done by Americans during the 
calendar year 1955. 

Each nomination must be accompanied by an exhibit and 
complet? nomination form, filled out by typewriter or print 

Exhibits in press divisions should be in scrapbook form, 
measuring not larger than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Radio and television reporting exhibits 
should consist of recordings, tapes, or film and a typewritten 
summary. Radio or television newswriting exhibits are lim 
ited to typescripts. Radio public service exhibits should 
consist of recordings (no tapes) with a typewritten summary 
Television public service exhibits should include film (if 
available) and a typewritten summary. Research exhibit 
should consist of manuscript or printed book 

A brief biography of individuals nominated MUST accom 
pany all nominations 

A nomination intended for more than one division requires 
an exhibit for each category. 

Each nomination must be clearly marked to show division 
in which it is entered. Several nominations may be sent in one 
package, but each should be identified and accompanied by 
separate nomination form. 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Exhibits cannot be 
returned except upon written request at the time entry is 
submitted. Such material will be returned to sender by 
express collect unless other arrangements have been made. 
All prize-winning exhibits become the property of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

NOMINATIONS NOT MEETING THE ABOVE SPECIFI 
CATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED FOR JUDGING 


Judging 


The material submitted for consideration for the awards will 
be judged by a jury of veteran and distinguished journalists. 
All decisions will be final. Any award may be withheld in 
case the judges decide that none of the material submitted is 
worthy of special recognition. 


Awards Categories 


Press (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a 
reporter’s work, either a single story, or a series on a related 
subject, published during the year, the test being readability, 
accuracy and completeness, interest, enterprise and resource- 
fulness of the reported in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an 
editor’s work, either a single editorial or a series relating to 
the same subject, published during the year; editorials by 
any one writer being limited to three, a series on a single topic 
counting as one entry. 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished example 
of a Washington, D. C. correspondent’s work, either a single 
article or dispatch, or a series of articles on the same or related 
subject matter, published during the year. 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of 
of foreign correspondent’s work, either a single dispatch or a 
series related to the same subject matter, published during 
the year. 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news 
photographer’s work, either a single picture, or sequence or 
series of pictures, published during the year; photographs 


by any one person being limited of six, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry. 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished example of a car- 
toonist’s work, a single cartoon published during the year, the 
determining qualities being craftsmanship, interest, forceful- 
ness and general worth; cartoons by any one person being 
limited to six. 


Press (Newspapers) 


7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an out- 
standing public service rendered by a newspaper in which 
exceptional courage or initiative is displayed in face of oppo- 
sition from antisocial forces, political, or other discouraging 
or hampering forces. Nominations are to be accompanied by a 
complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts 
concerning the circumstances which prompted the newspaper 
in its undertaking and the results obtained. 


Press (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of cur- 
rent events reporting by a magazine writer, either a 
single article or series related to the same subject, published 
in a magazine of general circulation during the year. 

9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exception- 
ally noteworthy example of public service rendered editorially 
or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation, special con 
sideration being given to leadership or service achieved in 
the face of antisocial, political or other hampering forces, 
other tests being extent of good accomplished, enterprise, 
initiative, and effectiveness of presentation through pictures, 
articles, editorials and other graphic means; nominations 
being accompanied by a complete file of clippings together 
with a statement of facts concerning the circumstances which 
prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results 
obtained 

Radio or Television 


10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For a distinguished 
example of newswriting or commentary for radio or television; 
nominations consisting of either a partial or complete script, 
broadcast or telecast during the year. 


Radio 


11. Radio Reporting: For the most distinguished example 
of spot news reporting of a single news event, scheduled or 
unscheduled, broadcast by radio during the year; exhibits 
consisting of a typewritten summary and recordings or tapes, 
not exceeding fifteen minutes running time 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding 
example of public service by an individual radio station or 
network through radio journalism, the test being the worth 
of the public service, the effectiveness of the presentation by 
the station or network, and the unselfish or public-spirited 
motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be jour- 
nalistic in nature, not entertainment; commercially sponsored 
radio programs not being eligible unless produced and con- 
trolled by the broadcasting station; exhibits consisting of disc 
recordings (no tapes) and a typewritten summary mentioning 
running time of exhibit, not to exceed fifteen minutes. 


Television 


13. Television Reporting: For the most distinguished exam- 
ple of spot news reporting of a single news event, scheduled 
or unscheduled, broadcast by television during the year; 
exhibits consisting of typewritten summary and if available, 
a segment or summary of 16 mm. film or kinescope, not longer 
than fifteen minutes. 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: For an out- 
standing example of public service by an individual television 
station or network through television journalism, the test 
being the worth of the public service, the effectiveness of the 
presentation by the station or network, and the unselfish or 
public-spirited motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts 
must be journalistic in nature and not entertainment; com- 
mercially sponsored programs not being eligible unless pro- 
duced and controlled by the broadcasting station; entries 
consisting of a typewritten summary and if available, a seg- 
ment or summary of 16 mm. film or kinescope, not longer 
than fifteen minutes. 

Research 


15. Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investi- 
gative study about some phase of journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished, and com- 
pleted during the year. 
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Entry Forms Required Station KDKA Marked by SDX 
As Historie Site in Journalism 


For °56 SDX Awards; 
Contest Closes Feb. 1 


Entries being made in the 1956 SDX 
Distinguished Service in Journalism 
Awards competition must be accom 
panied by an official entry form or a 
reasonable facsimile. 

These forms, included in the informa 
tion leaflet, may be secured from Na 
tional Headquarters, Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Awards for outstanding achievements 
in journalism during a calendar year 
have been made annually by Sigma Delta 
Chi since 1932, and winners are usually 
announced in April. The awards proper 
consist of bronze medallions and ac 
companying plaques 

Nominations for any one of the cat 
egories may be made by the author or 
any other party, and the competition is 
open alike to non-members, men and 
women, and Fraternity members 

Feb. 1, 1956 is the deadline for nomina 
tions, and nominations postmarked on 
that date will be accepted. 

Ail awards, except those for public 
service, are offered to individuals for 
specific work done by Americans during 
the calendar year 1955 

Each nomination must be accompanied 
by an exhibit and complete nomination 
form, filled out by typewriter or print 

Exhibits in press divisions should be 
in scrapbook form, measuring not larger 
than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Radio and television 
reporting exhibits should consist of 
recordings, tapes, or film and a type 
written summary. Radio or television 
newswriting exhibits are limited to type 
scripts. Radio public service exhibits 
should consist of recordings (no tapes) 
with a typewritten summary. Television 
public service exhibits should include 
film (if available) and a_ typewritten 
summary. Research exhibit should con 
sist of manuscript or printed book. 

A brief biography of individuals nom 
inated must accompany all nominations. 

A nomination intended for more than 
one division requires an exhibit for each 
category. 

Each nomination must be clearly 
marked to show division in which it is 
entered. Several nominations may be 
sent in one package, but each should 
be identified and accompanied by sep 
arate nomination form. 

All nominations will be acknowledged. 
Exhibits cannot be returned except upon 
written request at the time entry is sub 
mitted. Such material will be returned 
to the sender express collect unless 
other arrangements have been made. 
All prize-winning exhibits become the 
property of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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On behalf of KDKA, L. R. Rawlins (1.) received the plaque from SDX Past 


President Charles C. Clayton (r.). Looking on is Ted Serrill, Pennsylvania state 


(e.). 


chairman 


SIGMA DELTA CHI’S 11th Historic Site in Journalism was marked Nov. 1 in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., when SDX Past President Charles C. Clayton, then executive as 
sistant to the publisher, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, presented a bronze plaque 


to Station KDKA. 


General Manager L. R. Rawlins received the plaque on behalf of the world’s 
pioneering radio station, which was also observing its 35th anniversary. 


Citing KDKA’s “historic broadcast” of 
the Harding-Cox presidential election re 
turns on Nov. 2, 1920, the plaque will be 
installed on the site of the original 
KDKA studio in a building of the West 
inghouse Electric Corporation’s huge 
plant at East Pittsburgh. 

Speaking for Sigma Delta Chi, Clay 
ton said: “This ceremony recognizes both 
the opportunities and the obligations that 








“To Station KDKA for its historic 
broadcast at this site of the Harding 
Cox presidential election returns on 
November 2, 1920. KDKA thus pi 
oneered the development of radio and 
television news reporting, which are 
now so vital to the maintenance of 
an informal public opinion. 

Placed November 2, 1955, by Sigma 
Delta Chi, National Professional Jour- 
nalistic Fraternity, to commemorate 
the 35th anniversary of this historic 
event.” 











are inherent in radio as a servant of the 
basic right of a democracy—the people’s 
right to know.” 

He continued, “We are here to com- 
memorate an event whose historic sig- 
nificance probably will be more clearly 
discerned by future generations. 

“But all of us who serve journalism 
are also here today to rededicate our- 
selves to the fulfillment of the respon- 
sibilities that are ours—the responsibil- 
ities which KDKA has so well fulfilled 
through the years. 

“There is a phrase, well known to Sig 
ma Delta Chi, which keeps ringing in 
my ears today. It expresses our obliga- 
tion to serve the people’s basic right to 
know ‘with a vigilance that knows no 
midnight, and a courage that knows no 
retreat.’ It is in the spirit of those 
words that I would like to dedicate this 
plaque.” 

Clayton was introduced by 

(Continued to page 20) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Zehner, president of the Tri-State Pro 
fessional Chapter and assistant managing 
editor of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

Adding to the SDX past president’s 
remarks was Richard A. Mack, member 
of the Federal Communications Com 
mission. Mack credited cooperation from 
the press for the success radio broad 
casting has had in the past 35 years 

Commissioner Mack also cited KDKA 
for living up to the goals established 
in the station’s infancy: to work hand 
in-hand with the press, to broadcast pro 
grams of interest to the greatest num 
ber of persons, to avoid monotony on 
the air, to broadcast in regular time 
periods and to serve the public 24 hours 
a day 

The ceremonies were re-broadcast over 
an NBC hook-up and were filmed for 
television news coverage both national 
ly and locally. An hour-long anniver- 
sary program was broadcast over KDKA, 
and numerous television and radio sta- 
tions saluted KDKA for its pioneering 
efforts. 

The national committee 
rangements for the ceremony included 
James A. Byron, news director, Station 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex., chairman; Bob 
Richards, Washington, D.C.; William Ray, 
director of News and Special Events, 
NBC, Chicago; Dave Lewis, promotion 
director of KDKA, and Ken Clayton, co 
publisher, Raytown (Mo.) News. 

Local arrangements were made by 
Zehner, chairman; Ted Serrill, SDX state 
chairman and general manager, Penn 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion; Rawlins, and Sol Taishoff, editor 
and publisher, Broadcasting-Telecasting, 
Washington, D.C. Members of the Tri 
State Professional Chapter also partic 
ipated 

The 46th Anniversary Convention ap- 
proved the 1955 Historic Sites Commit 
tee’s recommendation to honor Walter 
Williams and the University of Missouri 
school of journalism as the 1956 Historic 
Sites in Journalism subject. 

The committee, headed by Robert 
M. White II, editor of the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger, submitted the recommendation 
to recognize the first formal school of 
journalism, which was organized by Wal 
ter Williams at the University in 1908 

The ceremony will be held in conjunc 
tion with the annual May Journalism 
Week in Columbia 

Assisting White on the national com 
mittee were Carroll W. Parcher, editor 
and publisher, the Glendale (Calif.) 
News-Press; Frank Hoag, Jr., editor, the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain and Star-Jour- 
nal; C. B. Larrabee, president and pub 
lisher, Printers’ Ink, New York, N. Y., 
and Spencer Allen, director of News, 
Station WGN, Chicago, III. 
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James A. REYNOLDs, formerly with the 
United Press in Buffalo and Albany, has 
resigned as news editor of Congressional 
Quarterly News Features to join the 
Washington staff of the Wall Street Jour 
nal, 

DENNIS ORPHAN has been named di 
rector of public relations for Science Re 
search Associates, Chicago. He was for 
merly an account executive for the pub 
lic relations firm of Mayer and O’Brien, 
Inc., Chicago 

Harotp O. SHIVELY has 
editor of Modern Stationer and Modern 
Retailing, Duluth, Minn. Preceding his 
new position, he was manager of em 
ploye and public relations for the Na 
tional Gypsum Company plant at Par 
sons, Kan. 

Pfc. Jackie H. CASTLEMAN is production 
manager of the Ist Cavalry Division’s 
newspaper, the Cavalier, in Japan. 


been named 





Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz 
Publisher 
La Prensa 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Sigma Delta Chi salutes you and La 
Prensa on the occasion of this victory 
for press freedom. May you and La 
Prensa continue to grow in influence 
and service to the people of Argentina 
and the world as you renew the shining 
record and splendid tradition of a great 
editor and a great newspaper. 
Mason Rossiter Smith 
President, Sigma Delta Chi 


Sent December 2, 1955 to SDX’s Na- 
tional Honorary President. 





Capt. Jonn P. WeserR was recently 
graduated from the Infantry School’s 
associate officer advanced course at Fort 
Benning, Ga. Another SDX member at 
Fort Benning, THomas E. MENDEL, was 
commissioned recently as a second 
lieutenant in the Infantry. He was last 
assigned at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Pfc. Paut J. Beck is managing editor 
of the Ryukyus Command’s newspaper, 
the Ryukyuan Review, on Okinawa. 
Beck was graduated from Drake Uni 
versity in 1954 

James W. ArMsEy, assistant to the 
chancellor of New York University, is 
serving as vice president for publications 
and association services of the American 
College Public Relations Association. He 
was elected at the group’s Chicago 
meeting in July 

CuHartes A. Kenny, former editor of 
the Pittsburgh Engineer, has become an 
account executive in the Technical and 
Sales Literature department of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh ad 
vertising agency. He is a former Wash 
ington, D. C. newspaper reporter and 
earned the Peabody Award for a series 
of U. S. Army service radio broadcasts 
for Rhoades General hospital, Utica, 
N. Y 

JouN KERNAN is teaching English and 
journalism at Atlanta Christian College, 
East Point, Ga. He returned to the 
United States last March after five years 
of missionary journalism and other types 
of mission work in Southern Rhodesia. 
He is making arrangements to resume 
his work of publishing Christian lit- 
erature in that African country 


Tightened Ethical Operation 
Urged by SDX Convention 


While the News Objectivity section of 
the report, submitted by the 1955 Com 
mittee on Ethics and News Objectivity, 
received most of the 46th Anniversary 
Convention’s attention at the November 
gathering in Chicago, Part Il—on Ethics 

deserves as much, if not more, at 
tention from journalists across the na 
tion. 

Headed by Norman Isaacs, Louisville 
(Ky.) Times, the Committee recommend 
ed “that the National Convention go on 
record as urging all newspaper manage 
ments and all editors to immediately 
tighten standards of ethical operation; 
and to issue such staff instructions as 
will make improper the acceptance of 
any gift or favor tendered in the hope of 
influencing news judgments; and that, 
further, the Convention urge all news 
paper managements to adopt the prac 
tice of declining any travel, hotel, or 
other expense subsidy connected with 
any type of news or editorial coverage.” 

Part II, as approved by the Convention, 
was reported as follows: 

The ethical problem facing journalists 
is as general as it is complete. 

What do we mean by ethics? 

How much ethics are we for? 

Lacking any specific professional code, 
there is no possible way for any com 
mittee to produce a neat, packaged solu 
tion. 

It is clear that the ethical problem fac 
ing American Journalism is a _ serious 
one. 

The vast majority of journalists take 
pride in their work. They are above 
being involved in unworthy practices. 

Yet a shadow is cast on the work of 
these individuals of integrity by the 
frequent instances of unethical conduct 
by those who permit personal gain or 
favor to result in manipulation of either 
news or editorial columns 

The ethical issue is one for both the 
individual journalist and the newspaper 
corporation alike. 

There are still newspapers in the 
United States permitted to run on prac 
tices once general in the press, but long 
since outmoded, unworthy of a free 
press—and dangerous to every news 
paper which aspires to give honest and 
objective reports to their readers 

Bribery is an unpleasant word. But 
the fact is clear that there are men 
in journalism who are bribed daily in 
various ways and various forms 

It is questionable whether these prac 
tices could continue if the newspaper 
managements laid down adequate rules 
for the conduct of their employes. Un 
fortunately, many newspapers are still 
debating the issue. One editor sum 
marized this phase perfectly by asking 
the Committee: 

“Where do you draw the line?” 

Practices vary even within newspapers 
operated by a common owner. In one 
city, such a newspaper will hold to 
high standards; in another, a sister news 
paper will condone many types of loose 
practice. 

The answer may be that the 
should be drawn where a 
man’s conscience hits him. 

Journalists must recognize that, in rep 
resenting powerful organs of public opin 
ion, they are instantly subject to tempta 
tions that run the chromatic scale in 
guile. 


line 
newspaper 


(Continued to page 21) 
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Newspapermen must have the courage 
to recognize the pitfalls they face, and 
to decide what they are going to do 
about them, without a nagging, carping 
attitude. 

In newspapering, the ethical problem 
exerts its greatest pressure in the fields 
of sports, entertainment and _ travel, 
women’s news, in some areas of general 
coverage and, as highlighted early, the 
executive level 


SPORTS 


It is no secret that in many cities the 
baseball clubs pay the hotel and travel 
expenses for sports writers. 

Regardless of how pure a newspaper’s 
intentions may be, the fact remains that 
sports writers working under this ar 
rangement are guests of the clubs they 
are assigned to and to criticize 
if such criticism is called for 

How long criticize his 
host without running into a _ conflict 
of interest? This would seem to be a 
black-and-white situation, but even here 
we have varying shades of opinion 

One news executive such fi 
nancial arrangements as “a matter of 
conscience,” adding: “It is the ideal 
way for a newspaper to pay all the ex 
penses, but how far can you go in con 
demning papers that follow the other 
route.” 

The sports editor of one of the na 
tion’s largest and most respected news 
papers took up this unintended chal 
lenge by retorting: “I think it’s a dis 
grace.” 

This sports editor said that his news 
paper accepted this type of ar- 
rangement, “but paid for it so heavily 
when the writers criticized the team, we 
dropped the practice.” 

The indications are that the number 
of papers accepting such “coverage sub 
sidy” is declining—but at an extremely 
slow rate 

Commenting on management respon 
sibility, one Committee member said: 

“It seemed all right for the paper to 
take (the arrangement), but very bad 
if an underpaid writer took a bottle of 
whisky a 

A Midwest sports writer wrote a story 
a major league club owner disliked. The 
owner, who was paying the travel and 
hotel expenses, went to the newspaper 
management and complained that the 
writer was taking money for doing 
official scoring and still was criticizing 
the team 

The paper’s action was indeed passing 
strange. The editor ordered the sports 
writer to quit official scoring. But the 
paper continued to accept the baseball 
club’s largesse! 

Several months ago, the International 
Boxing Club took a planeful of sports 
writers from several of the larger cities 
to the West Coast (all expenses paid) 
to “cover” an IBC-promoted fight. How 
many newspapers accepted this arrange- 
ment? And who can be in doubt about 
what the IBC expected for its dollar 
outlay? 

The discovery of sports writers on race 
track payrolls was, of course, an ex 
tremely aggravated case of a breach of 
ethics. And the prompt action taken by 
employers in almost all the cases was 
proof that the press was in complete 
agreement that this type of situation 
could not be tolerated. 

More widespread and more insidious, 
and not as generally known by the 
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Cuartes E. ALLEN has been appointed 

director of public 
relations for Crown 
Zellerbach Corpora 
tion, San Francisco, 
Calif. He joined the 
corporation in 1954 
as assistant PR di 
rector 

Matr E. HEvERTZ 
is managing editor 
of Modern Rail 
roads for Watson 
Publications, Inc., 

Chicago. Previous 

to his new position, 

he served as 
ciate editor and 
manager of mag 
azine production for Finish. 

STANLEY GoopMaN has been made a 
vice president of 
Sterling Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., 
New York, follow- 
ing his resignation 
from the position of 
sales promotion 
manager with Goth 
am Hosiery Com 
pany. 

RIcHARD V. So 
LANO has been 
awarded the first 
Inter-American 
Press Association 
scholarship for 
study in Latin 
America. He will 
will study for one year at the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. The 
scholarship was established by JOHN 
S. Knicut, editor and publisher of the 
Knight newspapers. Solano, a graduate 
of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
will receive his master’s degree in 
March. 

Wes.ey I. Nunn, advertising manager 
of Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Chicago, was awarded a distinguished 
service medal in journalism at the an- 
nual journalism banquet at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., in October. 
Other recipients of the award included 
DeWitt WALLAceE, founder and editor of 
Reader’s Digest magazine. 

Northwestern University 
Jacop ScHER has 
been named _ gen- 
eral counsel to the 
House subcommit 
tee on government 
information, which 
investigates charges 
that the federal 
government is sup 
pressing news of its 
operations. Scher is 
also editor of the 
Freedom of Infor- 
mation News Di- 
gest, published by 
the National Ed- 
itorial Association. 

JEAN PAUL KING 
has formed a new Las Vegas (Nev.) ad- 
vertising agency, with offices in the 
Flamingo Hotel. Prior to going to Las 
Vegas, King was a principal owner and 
studio manager of International Record- 
ing Company, New York. 


asso 


Charles Allen 


Stanley Goodman 


Professor 


Jacob Scher 
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public, are the unofficial tieups between 
sports writers and promoters. 

Under one general type of arrange 
ment, the promoter simply may pay the 
writer a stipulated sum each week to 
insert stories. Or the sports writer may 
be directly employed as a publicity man 
to send releases to all the papers and 
radio and TV stations in the area. 

There is one case where a newspaper 
executive serves as president of a pro 
fessional league and continually has 
placed his subordinates in the position 
of using material which they know to 
be false and which is designed only to 
attract more persons to the box office. 

The constructive approach is best il 
lustrated by the terse comment of a 
well-known Midwest editor who re 
ported: “We operate on the theory that 
if a sport is worth covering, it is worth 
paying for.” 

It is to be hoped that this eventually 
becomes the standard practice of all 
American newspapers. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND TRAVEL 


Nowhere does the purveyor of the 
“have one on me” cocktail, the free 
trip and the “courtesy gift” operate with 
a more lavish hand than in this field. 

The press agents and agencies behind 
this gravy train are working for clients, 
at a fee and on a budget. They must 
get results. Newspapers are their meat 
What is a few tens of thousands of dol 
lars in trinkets or gadgets, liquor or 
plane tickets if they can reap hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of free 
publicity as a direct result? 

A Broadway columnist reported in 
June: “Mike Todd will introduce Catin 
flas, the Mexican film star, to American 
newspapermen by flying them to Tia 
Juana to see him fight a bull.” 

And to write coldly objective news 
stories? 

Only a few weeks ago, one of the 
country’s leading advertising agencies 
offered many radio and TV editors an 
all-expenses-paid trip to London to 
“cover” a client’s plunge into British 
commercial TV. 

The agency even arranged a British 
American “round-table” coverage, what 
ever that is. How many American news 
papers sent their radio and TV editors 
on this obvious free-load party? And 
how many of these same newspapers 
carry caustic editorials about govern 
mental officials who travel abroad at 
Government expense? 

One editor who received one of these 
trip-to-London invitations sent it to this 
Committee with the question: “Who do 
they think we are?” 

Apparently, the tempters have a fairly 
good idea of what some journalists are 
and how much as little a free ticket 
means to some of us. 

Witness this report in a June issue 
of Variety from a circus on tour: “Pub 
licity-wise, the new policy of shaving the 
cuffo list has brought a proportionate 
rate of reduced space in the dailies. Re 
portedly one editor along the route re 
turned the curtailed ducats with the 
comment that the circus probably need 
ed the tickets more than he did.” 

How right the editor was, although 
apparently he didn’t realize it! 

Travel editors continually receive in 
vitations to “cover” resort hotels, ex- 
penses paid. In some cases, these trips 
are passed around newspaper offices as 
free vacations. 

(Continued to page 24) 





Chapter Activities 


The colorful remarks of Bob Allen, Washington colum- 
nist, about government officials who “sit on the lid” gives 
other members of the panel a laugh during an SDX panel 
discussion in Washington. Allen is at far right. Other mem- 
bers from left to right are Bob Richards, Copley Press; 
Clark R. Mollenhoff, Cowles papers; Wallace Werble, F-D-( 
Reports, moderator; Nat Finney, Buffalo Evening News; 
Richard Davis, Vewsweek. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—News is where you find it and the re 
porter who gets out of his comfortable office to dig behind 
the press releases can accomplish his mission under any 
political administration was the theme running through 
a panel discussion of top-flight Washington correspondents 
at the chapter’s October meeting. Panel members Robert 
S. Allen, columnist; Richard J. Davis, Newsweek defense 
department correspondent; Nat S. Finney, Buffalo Eve 

g News and winner of a Pulitzer prize for a series of 
stories on news censorship; Clark R. Mollenhoff, Cowles 
publications and winner of SDX and other awards for 
Washington reporters, and Robert W. Richard, Copley 
Press, quickly tossed aside the formal subject: “Is News 
Easier or Harder to Get Under the Republican Adminis 
tration?” All agreed with Allen’s statement that “politics 
or party label has nothing to do with it.” He said, “it’s 
a built-in problem—it is a type of official found in both 
parties who is responsible.” Wallace Werble of F-D-C 


Reports was panel moderator 


DETROIT—Prof. Harry Goode of the University of Michigan 
was scheduled to tell members of the Detroit Professional 
Chapter about guided missiles and earth satellites at the 
December meeting. Prof. Goode led the team which de 
signed the BOMARC Guided Missile System being used 
by the United States, as well as the Air Defense System 
and the Signal Corps Defense System now in use. Dale 
Stafford, publisher of a city daily in Greenville, Mich., 
spoke on the subject, “Do-It-Yourself Newspapering Pays 
Off Double,” at the October meeting 


TRI-STATE—Franklin S. Riley, Jr., a member of the public 
relations staff of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, was 
elected chapter secretary to fill the vacancy left by Max 
Q. Elder. Elder was recently named director of public 
relations for Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton. Also elected 
to the chapter’s board of directors were Leslie C. Mac 
Pherson, managing editor of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post 
Gazette, and Stewart Townsend, publisher of the Sharps 
burg, (Pa.) Herald. 


LOS ANGELES—California SDX members again cooperated 
with the State Bar of California in picking winners of the 
Annual Press Bar Awards, offered “to bring about the 
better administration of justice in California, by increas 
ing the people’s understanding of our law and our courts, 
and possible ways to improve the way they work.” SDX 
member Jose Rodriguez, chief editorial writer for the 
Los Angeles Examiner, received an award of merit, and 
honorable mentions went to SDXs Karl Hubenthal, artist 
for the Examiner; George Ringwald, staff reporter for the 
Riverside Daily Press, and Rex Tussing, city editor of the 
San Leandro Morning News. Fraternity members on the 
jury named by Lewis S. Young, chief editorial writer for 
the Los Angeles Herald Express and president of the Los 
Angeles Professional Chapter, and DeWitt Higgs, presi 
dent of the State Bar of California, were Roy L. French, 
former director of the University of Southern California 
School of Journalism, foreman, and John B. Long, Los 
Angeles, general manager of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Deadline for the 1955-56 contest 
is July 15, 1956 


MILWAUKEE—Presentation of the 1955 chapter efficiency 


award and a “cops and robbers” talk by Edmund J 
Rooney Jr., Chicago (Ill.) Daily News crime reporter, 
highlighted the November meeting of the Milwaukee Pro 
fessional Chapter. The efficiency award, won at the 1955 
National Convention, was presented by Victor E. Blue 
dorn, executive director of the Fraternity. New officers of 
the chapter were elected as follows: Jack Krueger, news 
editor of WTMJ AM-TV, president; Walter G. Wegner, 
city editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, vice president; 
Richard Leonard, state editor of the Journal, secretary 
treasurer, and Harvey Schwandner, Journal city editor; 
Frank Marasco, Sentinel artist and George Wolpert, public 
relations counsel, directors 


FORT WORTH—Ed Ray, executive editor of the San Antonio 


(Tex.) Express and News, spoke at the chapter’s initiation 
dinner meeting in September. Twelve candidates were 
initiated by the chapter’s ritual team, headed by Past Na 
tional President Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press. Present for the ceremony were Jack Howard, 
president, Jack H. Lockhart, assistant general edito 
rial manager of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and 
C. E. Shuford, director of North Texas State College’s 
journalism department. 


.ANTA—November’s meeting, in the form of the “Green 


Eye-Shade” banquet, promised to reveal the winner of 
the “Green Eye-Shade” Award, offered by the Atlanta 
chapter to an outstanding Southern journalist. The prin 
cipal speaker was scheduled to be Phillip Graham, pub 
lisher of the Washington (D. C.) Post and Times-Herald. 


UTAH—The Utah Professional Chapter observed National 


Newspaper Week with a twin-bill attraction in October. 
Highlights of the joint SDX-Kiwanis luncheon was the 
presentation of a plaque to Utah’s first newspaper, the 
Deseret News, and a speech by Thomas R. Curran, vice 
president and assistant general manager of United Press 
Presentation of the plaque was the first in a planned series 
of markers designating historical events in the state’s 
newspaper history. Roy Hudson, immediate past presi 
dent of the chapter made the presentation to Sterling W 
Sill, vice president of the board of directors for the 
Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram. Curran, former 
chief of South American operations for United Press, out 
lined how suppression of a free press paved the way for 
the reign of Juan Peron, deposed dictator of Argentina, 
and predicted Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz’ success in re 
gaining control of La Prensa. 


IILESTONE IN UTAH JOURNALISM 


TAH S PIONEER NEWSPAPER THE DESERET 
.. WAS FIRST PUBLISHED NEAR THIS SPOT 
INE 15.1850. OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 


JUNTAIN STATES, IT. WAS FIRST PRINTEI 


1AND PRESS BROUGHT TO-.UTAH BY OX 
STARTED AS A WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 
NOW THE OLDEST DAILY NEWSPAPER 
AREA 


UTAH PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER 
SICMA DELTA CHI 


1955 


CENTRAL OHIO—Two veterans of the Washington and Ohio 


government scenes, Congressman Clarence J. Brown of 
Blanchester and Michael V. Di Salle of Toledo were 
slated to discuss “Secrecy in Government” at the Novem 
ber buffet-smoker. James E. Fain, executive editor, the 
Dayton Daily News, was to moderate the panel discus 
sion, with questions being supplied by State Senator 
Charles A. Mosher, publisher, the Oberlin News-Tribune; 
Robert W. Amos, managing editor, the Cambridge Daily 
Jeffersonian, and Malcolm Galbraith, the Columbus Dis 
patch, and vice-president, Ohio Legislative Correspondents’ 
Association. 
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Carl Lindstrom (c.), executive editor, the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, spoke on “Automation in the News” at 
Louisville October meeting. Shown with him are Ed 
Easterly (1.), Associated Press bureau chief in Louisville, 
and Prof. Victor E. Portmann, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


LOUISVILLE—Sigma Delta Chi lectures for journalism stu 


dents at the University of Kentucky and Indiana Univer 
sity got under way in October. Eight lectures by experi 
enced newspaper, radio and television men in the Ken 
tucky-Indiana area were scheduled at each school for the 
1955-56 school year. The program is sponsored by the 
Louisville Professional Chapter. In addition the chapter 
will make awards to daily newspapermen and newsmen 
in radio and television in Kentucky and southern Indiana 
for the best enterprise reporting, the best photographic 
work and the most outstanding example of an individual’s 
work, above and beyond the requirements of his job, ac 
complished during 1955. Deadline for submitting entries 
is Jan. 31, 1956. Entries are to be mailed to Louisville 
Sigma Delta Chi Awards, c/o Floyd H. Edwards, presi 
dent, 525 W. Broadway, Louisville 2, Ky 












social evening with the Houston 
alumni chapter of Theta Sigma Phi was held in December 
by the Texas Gulf Coast Professional Chapter. Promotion 
Manager Jim Knight, Waco News-Tribune, was guest 
speaker. Ken Towery, Cuero Record managing editor, re 
ceived the award as the outstanding Texas Gulf Coast 
Journalist of the year at the October meeting. He also 
gave the chapter an inside look at the exposé of the Vet 
erans Land Scandals. New officers of the chapter are Pete 
Gilpin, president; Don Reid, first vice president; Ray Mil 
ler, second vice president; John Hartzel, secretary-treas 
urer; Tom Whitehead, assistant secretary-treasurer; Don 
Burchard, Bob Gray, Silas Ragsdale and Bruce Under 
wood, directors 


ILLINOIS VALLEY—The First Annual Chi Gamble Memorial 


Award will be made at the chapter’s January dinner meet- 
ing to the columnist in Central Illinois who best reflects 
the spirit in which Chi Gamble wrote. The award was 
established to recognize and encourage newspaper col 
umn writing with the sincerity, originality and human 
qualities of the late Chi Gamble 


CHICAGO—Ted Leitzell, director of public relations at Zenith, 


was guest speaker at the October meeting. Subject of his 
talk was Zenith’s Phonevision. The chapter presented an 
Outstanding Senior key to David Mazie, honor graduate 
of Northwestern University’s Medill School of Journalism 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—Members of the SDX Under 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Professional Chapter, whose mem 
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graduate chapter at Penn State conducted Central Penn 
sylvania Professional Chapter’s first initiation ceremony 
at the November meeting held in York, Pa. Host for the 
evening was D. Philip Young, publisher of the York Dis 
patch. Philip S. Heisler, managing editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, who spoke, said that more laws to protect freedom 
of information are unnecessary. “But we need to get bet 
ter acquainted with the laws already on the books,” he 
added. Heisler suggested that the chapter undertake a 
project of compiling a guide on local, county and state 
records that are open to the public under existing law. 
He told how his paper shamed the Baltimore police com 
missioner into reconsidering an order banning photos in 
station houses by printing a blank space alongside a 
feature concerning a dog found in one of the stations 


bers come from every branch of the communications and 
information media, went all-out to make its city realize 
that a free press and ready access to public information are 
bulwarks of democratic government during National 
Newspaper Week in October. A program, drawn up by 
the chapter’s Newspaper Week committee, sent SDX mem 
bers into schools and clubs to deliver their message, and 
the newsmen themselves heard lectures on the continu 
ing battle to keep a free press. Displays were set up in 
public libraries around town and at a Cleveland Press 
sponsored “Do It Yourself” show; high school papers and 
bulletin boards posted information. Discussion on radio 
and panels on television explored the subject, and the 
three Cleveland dailies contributed valuable service by 
reporting the talks and lectures of its editors, reporters 
and those from allied fields. In cooperation with various 
civic organizations, the chapter invited prominent news 
men to appear at various luncheons and meetings. Among 
these were Raymond Moley, contributing editor of News 
week; John Fisher, Canadian journalist, and James R. 
Wiggins, executive editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. Charles Day, news director of Station 
WGAR, was chairman of the chapter’s Newspaper Week 
committee 


KEYE—A special version of a “Meet the Press” program, 
concerning the 1956 presidential campaign and possible 
nominees, was sponsored by the Buckeye Professional 
Chapter in October. Ned Brooks, nationally-known news- 
man and moderator of the “Meet the Press” radio-TV 
show, conducted the session, and guests were Gov. 
Lausche and Rep. Ayres, both of Ohio. Questions were 
submitted by Wright Bryan, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Robert Dix, editor and publisher of the Ravenna 
Record and Kent Courier-Tribune; Clyde Mann, Beacon 
Journal politics writer, and Russell Harris, Kent State Uni 
versity public relations director. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION—The Second Annual Historic Sites 


Ceremony, commemorating Texas’ first regularly pub- 
lished newspaper, the Telegraph and Texas Register, was 
held in conjunction with a two-day Journalism Assembly 
at the University of Houston in October. The ceremony 
proper was part of a National Newspaper Week luncheon 
and sponsored jointly by the Texas Association of Sigma 
Delta Chi, the University of Houston, the Texas Press 
Association and the Texas Daily Newspaper Association. 
Hosts for the luncheon were the Houston Chronicle, Post 
and Press. A bronze plaque commemorating the honored 
newspaper was presented for the Texas Press Associa 
tion by its president, Russell W. Bryant, publisher of the 
Italy News Herald. It will be permanently placed in a new 
museum being built at Washington on the Brazos. 




















Personals 


About Members 


Hat SHANAFIELD has been named a 
member of the Distinguished Awards 
jury which will select recipients of the 
1955 $100,000 national and school awards 
of Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
Shanafield, National commander of the 
Coast Guard League, is associated with 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 
Chicago 

Tom Warp, U. S. Steel’s public rela 
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tions staff, Chicago, was master of cer 
emonies at the opening of the Chicago 
Community Fund drive in October 

CHARLES SCHARRINGHAUSEN is now work 
ing as a reporter on the San Leandro 
(Calif.) Morning News, covering police 
and labor and acting as Monday sports 
editor. He received his master’s degree 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
in February, 1955. 

WALTER R. BrRossMAN, director of pub 
lic information at Cornell University 
since 1947, has been named vice pres 
ident of Colorado College in charge of 
development. Owing to commitments at 


Cornell, Brossman is not expected to 
report to Colorado College until March. 

The appointment of THomas C. ABBOTT 
as regional representative in the Chica- 
go public relations office of General 
Motors has been announced. Abbott suc- 
ceeds James F. Hucues who has been 
named director of public relations for 
the Rochester Products Division of Gen- 
eral Motors in New York. 

Witi1am H. Burrett has moved from 
the El Paso (Texas) Times to the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World. He was formerly tele 
graph editor of the Texas paper and is 
now on the World’s telegraph desk. 


Continued from page 21) 


Then, there is always the cocktail 

party, with perhaps a gift thrown in 
to introduce a new product, to foster 
understanding,” or what have you. 

One metropolitan newspaper made it 
clear what it thought of such invitations 
by tacking a “cocktail party with gifts 
for the press” invitation to the office 
bulletin board with this acid message 

Are we mendicants? It is to be 
hoped that no staffer will demean him 
self by accepting this invitation.” 

WOMEN’S DESK 


Trust the ladies to come up with an 
apt term for the gift with the invisible 
string attached. They call it “loot.” 

It arrives at the women’s desks by the 
bale. The ranges from cosmetics 
to clothing and includes shampoos, floor 
waxes, cake mixes, electric mixers and, 
on one occasion, a dinner service for 
eight. Think of an article a woman would 
like and later, one will be 
found, prepaid, on a woman editor’s 
desk 

A Committee member asks: “I wonder 
how many newspaper owners have 
opened the door to this kind of non 
sensical economics.” 

He points out that what these donors, 
of them advertising agencies, are 
doing is mailing merchandise worth 
anywhere from $1 to $50 with a good 
chance that clients will receive from $50 
to $500 worth of free advertising in the 
news columns 

Their batting average is high, although 
there are newspapers which have at 
tempted to discourage these mailings by 
returni: the merchandise with letters 
to the agencies involved, informing them 
that prejudicing their 
with such favor-currying 

One nationally known firm, within the 
last two weeks, replied to one of these 
newspapers, with this language: 

These, of course, are not intended as 
gifts,’ but rather to enable the girls to 
try out the products themselves, as we 
feel they are then better able to 
about them.” 

Could anything be plainer? 

Some fashion editors receive and ac 
cept invitations to New York style pre 
vues and are housed, wined and dined 
at the expense of manufacturers. Some 
return home with “typical models” of a 
hat or dress, courtesy of one of the 
exhibitors—exhibitors who usually have 
merchandise for sale in the editor’s home 
city 

It is encouraging that the more respon 
sible newspapers which cover these pre 
vues as news insist upon paying all 
bills and instruct their representatives to 
accept no gifts of any kind 

This is a practice, too, which needs to 
become generally accepted 


loot 


sooner or 


most 


they are cases 


write 


ON JOINING 


One of the most vexing of problems 
for newspapermen is whether to join in 
community enterprises 

While it is clear that newspapermen 
cannot escape the responsibilities of the 
communities in which they live, there is 
always the suspicion that they are in 
vited to join civic groups primarily be 
cause they are newspapermen—and 
therefore in a powerful position to push 
the group’s cause 

On this subject, there is the 
variance of opinion. 

There are editors and publishers who 
maintain that it is a clear breach of 


widest 


Personals 


About Members 


LAWRENCE E. DENNIS, administrative 
assistant to the 
president of Penn 
sylvania State Uni 
versity, has been 
named provost of 
the university. Den 
nis will assume the 
new position next 
year upon the re 
tirement of the 
present provost 

THeopore A. SER 

new president 
Newspaper As 
sociation Managers, 
Inc., and general 
manager of the 
Pennsylvania News 
paper Publishers Association, has named 
RicHarp H. MILteR, manager, Los 
Angeles office, California Newspaper 
Publishers Association, to serve as 
National Newspaper Week chairman for 
1956. Other SDX members named to 
NAM committees are: Ep Bemis, for 
mer manager of the Colorado Press 
Association, Archives; EtmMer WHITE, 
Michigan, Clipping Bureaus; Don Rem, 
Iowa, Legislative and Postal Affairs 
and Round Table; Dick Dew, Penn 
sylvania, Cooperative Advertising Serv 
ice; Cart Wess, Cost Study; Harvey 
Watters, Georgia, Advertising; Homer 
Givens, South Dakota, Membership; Lar 
Ry Mrtier, Kansas, Magazines. VERN 
Scuoriretp, Nebraska Press Association, is 
secretary-treasurer of NAM. Assisting 
Miller with National Newspaper Week 
will be SDXs Rosert S. BARAM, manager, 
New England Weekly Press Association; 
STANFORD SMITH, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, New York: JoHn 
Paut JONES, secretary-manager, Florida 
Press Association; WILLIAM F. CANFIELD, 
secretary-treasurer, Inland Daily Press 
Association, and VERNON SANFORD, gen 
eral manager, Texas Press Association. 

EvuGene J. SLEEvI, who has coordinated 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) civil defense pub 
lic information and education program 
since September, 1950, has accepted a 
job with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration at national headquarters 
in Battle Creek, Mich 

Baskett Mosse, chairman of the radio 
television department at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, Ill., has been appoint 
ed to the national accrediting commit 
tee of the American Council on Educa 
tion for Journalism. 

CLARENCE O. ScHLAvEeR has been named 
managing editor of Office Appliances, 
business journal of the office equipment 
industry. He joined the staff four years 
ago upon leaving the Chicago Daily 
News. Residing in Mount Prospect, IIl., 
he was recently elected a trustee of the 
village board. 

RicuHarp C. Rem has been awarded 
the 1955 Gilbert M. Hitchcock Scholar 
ship for study at the Columbia Univer 
sity graduate school of journalism. He 
is a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska 

Paut S. Dutaney has enrolled as a 
member of the 1956 class of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Foreign Trade at 
Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Ariz. He 
received his master’s degree from the 
University of Texas, Austin, where he 
was a reporter for the Daily Texan. 


Lawrence Dennis 


(Continued from column I) 


ethics. There are others equally prom 
inent who hold that it is a journalist’s 
duty to be in active touch with all parts 
and groups of the community and that 
membership in community organizations 
is desirable. 

Those newspapers which prohibit, or 
discourage, such outside activity main 
tain that staff members who join civic 
groups commit themselves in the eyes 
of the organizations to support of their 
activities; and that such memberships 
damage the staff member’s freedom not 
only to criticize or applaud, but to re 
port objectively. 

However, there has been some marked 
weakening of this position with the rise 
in monopoly journalism. Many news 
papers which now serve their cities alone 
encourage staff members to join as many 
organizations and committees as they 
are interested in, in the feeling that 
with only one newspaper in a com 
munity, the city’s civic groups are en 
titled to such representation as the news 
paper can afford 

Accepting and weighing these two 
divergent viewpoints as coming from 
honorable and ethical journalists, the 
Committee, however, is in agreement 
that there are obvious dangers to free 
and easy joining 

In those cases where a newspaperman’s 
membership is sought because of his pro 
fessional connection, it is clear that there 
can be a dangerous compromise of prin 
ciple 

Each newspaperman owes it to his 
profession, and to his individual news 
paper, to separate his duties as a citizen 
from his responsibilities as an 
and objective reporter of the facts 

Where there is no conflict of conscience 
or effect upon the news treatment, mem 
bership in civic organizations can be 
justified. 

But where there is the slightest trace 
of influence upon news or editorial treat 
ment, such membership is obviously a 
breach of ethical standards 


honest 


IN GENERAL 


The responsibility for wrongdoing or 
error in any organization rests, ultimate 
ly, at the top. 

If a sports writer is acting more as a 
representative for the ticket sellers than 
for the public for which he writes, an 
editor knows it. 

If a political reporter is grinding out 
publicity releases for a political group 
on the side, the editor knows it 

A newspaper’s management also gen 
erally knows if any employe is a paid 
or volunteer member of a public o1 
private organization—and if the paper’s 
entertainment editor is flying off to 
Hollywood (and not at the paper’s ex 
pense) to cover Trixie LaStarr’s latest 
premiere. 

Much, therefore, of today’s abuses in 
journalism can be rectified by newspape1 
managements taking prompt and effec 
tive action. 

For the question of ethics obviously 
weaves a dangerous thread through 
every department and every operation 
of a newspaper. 

Does a newspaper hedge on making 
corrections? 

Does its executives and 
members receive favored 
the news columns? 

Does it tread lightly on 
volving advertisers? 


other staff 
treatment in 


stories in 


(Continued to page 25) 
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About Members 


Epwin P. Weicet has joined the staff 
of Town Journal 
magazine as an as 
sociate editor. Wei 
gel previously was 
editor of 
Natural History 
magazine; associate 
editor of Pathfinder 
magazine, and as 
sistant managing 
editor of Hospitals 
magazine 

The first to hold 
three administrative 
positions at the Far 
Eastern University 
in Manila, Philip 
pines, is Dr. FRAN 
cisco G. TonocBANuA who has been ap 
pointed chairman of the Graduate De 
partment of the institution. Dr. Tonog 
banua concurrently holds the positions 
of chairman of the Department of Eng 
lish and of secretary of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at the university. In 
addition he is editor of the Record, of 
ficial organ of the Knights of Columbus 
in the Philippines 

Eart K. BricHAM has taken the job 
as agricultural publications editor at 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Exiitis HAuier, industrial editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, received the an 
nual Free Enterprise Newswriter Award 
of the National Association of Fore 
men, world’s largest management as 
sociation. Presentation of the award was 
made at the 32nd NAF convention in 
Fort Worth, Tex., in September 

The V Corps Guardian, edited by Pvt 
Donatp E. Dosss, was cited as one of 
the 13 outstanding Armed Forces news 
papers by the Defense Department in 
its quarterly judging. Lt. Gen. Charles 
E. Hart presented the award to the paper 

Ciype D. Moore, columnist and amuse 
ments editor of the Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus, recently received one of the 
Ohioana Library Association’s 1955 cita 
tions of Meritorious Service at its 16th 
annual composer-author luncheon in 
Columbus. The citation paid tribute to 
Moore’s “The Morning After” column 

Tuomas H. Wort, since his release from 
the Air Force in August, has been em 
ployed in the public relations depart 
ment of Hardware Mutuals Insurance 
Companies, Stevens Point, Wis. He is as 
editor on the staff of the com 
panies’ five department publications, in 
cluding Notecaster, the employe mag 
azine 

Listed among the group making a re 
cent 30-day tour of Latin America was 
Burorp Boone, publisher of the Tus 
caloosa (Ala.) News; Dan L. BEEBE, ed 
itor-publisher, Mercury-Register, Or 
oville, Calif.; Tuomas IRELAND, corre 
spondent for the Girard News and As 
sociated Papers, Cleveland, Ohio; 
J. H. Nrxon, president, Plain Dealer and 
Times Star, Wabash, Ind.; Eucene Srmon, 
president-publisher, Valley Daily News, 
Tarentum, Pa.; BurrELL SMALL, general 
manager, Kankakee (Ill.) Daily Jowrnal, 
and BENJAMIN WelIR, publisher of the 
Charleston (Ill.) Daily Courier. The tour 
terminated in New Orleans late in 
October for the Inter-American Press 
Association gathering. 


assistant 


Edwin Weigel 


sociate 
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And how does it treat advertising-news 
story tieups? 

A publicist-space buyer who served his 
apprenticeship on newspapers reported 
recently in a trade journal that while 
he was purchasing display space for his 
agency in a metropolitan daily, he was 
shocked to learn that his client was “en 
titled” to a publicity story based on the 
number of column inches he had pur 
chased 

While this was standard procedure for 
the newspaper, it floored the space buy 
er who warned in his article: “There are 
advertising agents who bully their 
weighed media dollar far beyond the ad 
vertising column. Publishers who fail to 
cling to their integrity as public ser 
vants are putting the rope around their 
own necks.” 

Evil cannot be legislated out of ex 
istence. Neither can it be hidden, no1 
camouflaged. A journalist neither can 
look “the other way,” nor can he argue: 
“It may be wrong, but what 
I do?” 

A newspaperman’s primary function 
is to inform, objectively and interpretive 
ly. If he does a good job of it, the re 
spect he gains should return him a profit, 
in readership, in prestige, and in earn 
ings 

Every preferred gift or 
ferential treatment to a newspaperman 

as a newspaperman—carried an im 
plicit obligation to the giver. 

If newspapers and newspapermen per 
form their functions as the Constitution 
guarantees it—and as the responsibilities 
of the profession demand—stories will 
get into the newspapers, or be left out, 
purely on their merits—without the off 
tage influence of a box of cigars or a 
discounted automobile 

The givers of the gifts know this. It 
is time newspapermen realized it, too. 

Responsible journalists know where 
the dangers lie. They can do some 
thing about them. They can clean their 
own houses. They can join in letting the 
public know, in terms that all can sup 
port, that news columns are not for sale 

at any price, at any time, anywhere. 

Members of the 1955 Committee were: 
Norman Isaacs, chairman; Fred W. Stein 
editor, the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press; 
Milburn P. Akers, exeeutive editor, 
Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times; George Beebe, 
managing editor, the Miami (Fla.) Her 
ald; Arthur C. Deck, executive editor, 
the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune; Irv 
ing Dilliard, editor of the editorial page, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Tom 
C. Harris, managing editor, the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times; Arville Schala 
ben, assistant managing editor, the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; Edward 
W. Scripps, editorial staff, San Fran 
cisco (Calif.) News; William P. Steven, 
executive editor, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star & Tribune; Lee A White, director 
of public relations, Cranbrooks Institu- 
tions, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., and Alden 
C. Waite, publisher, Illinois State Jour 
nal and Register, Springfield, Il. 


else can 


offer of pre 


OUR ERROR 


46th 
vention, the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Undergraduate Chapter present- 
ed a gavel to Alden C. Waite, SDX pres- 


During the Anniversary Con 


ident. Paul Wasserman, president of 
Waite’s initiating chapter, made the pres- 
entation. December’s News section in- 
correctly credited the University of Cal- 
ifornia chapter with the presentation. 


Personals 


About Members 


Cuartes C. CiLayton has joined the 
journalism department staff at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. A past 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
he was formerly assistant to the pub 
lisher of the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe 
Democrat. In addition, Clayton was first 
Elijah P. Lovejoy Lecturer in Journalism 
at the university for the current school 
year. 

Max Q. Etper has been appointed di 
rector of public re 
lations and educa 
tional services for 
Miami Valley Hos 
pital, Dayton, Ohio. 
For the past two 
and a half years, 
he has served as di 
rector of the news 
service of the Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Exias F. Morcos 
has left the staff of 
the Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times Her 
ald and has joined 
the public relations 
department of Arabian American Oil 
Company. He is editor of the company’s 
weekly newspaper, Sun and Flare, in 
Dhahran. 

Tom CoLemMaAN has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the Associated 
Press’ general officers, New York. He 
formerly was AP Pittsburgh correspond 
ent. 

RicHarp C. Ratuirr has been appointed 
associate director of the Indiana Society 
for Crippled Children, Lake County 
chapter, Gary, Ind., after resigning from 
his position of public relations director 
at Southern State College, Magnolia, 
Ark. 

Two SDX members are judges for the 
1956 competition sponsored by the ATA 
Foundation, on behalf of the American 
motor transport industry, to recognize 
outstanding journalistic contributions to 
the improvements of highways and their 
use. The members are Georce HEALY, 
editor of the New Orleans Times Pic 
ayune, and Lyte WILson, vice president 
of United Press. 

Harvey H. Watters, Georgia Press As 
sociation, has been elected to serve a 
two-year term as a director of the At 
lanta chapter, Public Relations Society 
of America. 

SDX Treasurer Buren H. McCormack, 
a member of the news staff of the Wall 
Street Journal since 1931, has been 
elected treasurer of Dow Jones & Co., 
Inc., the corporation which publishes the 
Journal and Barron’s magazine and op 
erates news services in the United 
States and Canada. McCormack has been 
executive editor of the Dow Jones pub 
lications for the past four years. His 
news department administrative duties 
have been taken over by Rosert Bor 
TORFF, managing editor. WILLIAM F. KER 
By, who had been serving both as treas 
urer and vice president of the company, 
is devoting his entire time to the latter 
office. 

Harotp JOINER is the new farm editor 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. He was 
formerly employed by Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
Miami. 


Max Elder 








deisins'd eis cites 


The famous statue of Christ of the Andes stands high on the mountainous 
border between Chile and Argentina. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 
SKY CRUISE 


around South America 


August 1-30, 1956 


via Pan American Airways System 


Planned especially for Sigma Delta Chi members (and their wives). 
Visit the equator, travel through famed Inca land, re-diseover the 
fabulous ruins of the lost city of Maachu Picchu. See Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil (and Puerto Rico on the way home). 


For details write: 


Professor Floyd G. Arpan 
Director Sigma Delta Chi Tour 
Medill School of Journalism 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 





| 
+ 

ae 
Enjoying the lighter moments of 
newspapering and teaching journalism 
are Charles C. Clayton, former executive 
assistant to the publisher of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, and How- 
ard R. Long, chairman of the Southern 
Illinois University journalism depart- 
ment. Clayton has accepted a_ posi- 


tion on the University’s journalism 


staff. 


Final step in the sale of west side 
Manhattan property by the New York 
Central System to the New York Times 
last fall involved two SDX members. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger (1), Times 
publisher, is shown presenting a check 
to Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., vice pres- 
ident of the Central. In the background 
is a portrait of Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the newspaper from 1896 to 
1935. The Times will use the property 
for rail deliveries of newsprint. 


Dr. Willis Tate (1), president of 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
awards a special citation to SDX Bick- 
nell Eubanks, southwestern editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, for his 
work in starting the Southwest Journal- 
ism Forum three years ago. John Ellis, 
managing editor of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Star Telegram, accepted a 
Forum award in behalf of James R. Re- 
cord, associate editor of the Star Tele- 
gram. Norman E. Isaacs, managing ed- 
itor, Louisville (Ky.) Times, spoke on 
“Creeping Censorship—Our Own Iron 
Curtain in America.” 
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(Continued from page 17) 
said, “to try to keep bad news away 
from the American people, and it is 
equal folly to keep good news away 
from them.” 

He has had his share of professional 
tasks, 


Associated 


honors and including director 
the Press But, 
next to championing of the good name 


ship of 


of journalism, and insistence upon 


fairness in his own pages, Bellamy’s 


concern has been for enlightened 


service 
As president of 


community 
the City Club of 
Cleveland in 1935, he summed up the 
group’s attitude as that of liberalism 
which “believes and nothing is 


Savs 
as good as it should be: | t's do some 


thing about it.” 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates 
minimum 


other 





Situations wanted .08 per word 
charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
classifications .15 per word: minimur 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable advance by check or 
order. No discounts or comm 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please addr 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Quit 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


mon 


ssions on clas 


HELP WANTED 


SCIENCE WRITERS 


Mechanical 


Mar- 
satellite 


Multiple position openings for 
tin C arth 
yment, Mar- 


o., contractor 
Visit or write Profe 


I Baltimore 3, Md 


Glenn L 


NEWSMEN—Light or 
$65-90. By appointment or résumé only. Bill 
McKee, BIRCH PERSONNEL, 59 E. Madison, 
Chicago, Ill. CE 6-5670 


medium experience 





HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 


For Chicago area company of 
nationally known corporation 


Age limit: Under 30 years old 


Salary: Over $5,000 


Write Bex 1121, The QUILL 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Send for our 
free brochure which tells how we can promote 
and distribute your book. Ask for booklet QL 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31, New York 





WANTED: INFORMATION ON SDX MEM- 
BERS. Got a new job? Just won an award? 
What's been happening to you? Send your 
news notes to the SDX News Section, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. THe Quit is 
interested in manuscripts. Submit them to 
Carl Kesler, 138 South East Avenue, Oak 
Park, Ill. THe Quit is YOUR publication 
Let’s hear from you 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ISCUSSIONS 


international 


about America’s 
information  o1 
program are fre 
Usually, they result in much 
little light. One the 


of accurate con 


propaganda 
quent 
heat, reason is 
lack 
cise, readily available form. 
Much of the literature in this field 
deals with psychological warfare based 
on World War II While 


popular articles appeared in 


information in 


experience. 
have 
the 

mation program, most have nct been 


magazines about postwar infor 
based on complete facts or are crit 
the program in light of the 
preconceptions. 

books 
subject were 
These Charles A. H. 
“The Overseas 
of the U. §S 


ical of 

author’s 
Only 

with 


two dealing directly 
the 


are 


available. 
Thomson’s 
Information 
Government” (The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
1948) and Edward W. Barrett’s 
“Truth Is Our Weapon” (Funk 
Wagnalls, New York, 1953). 

A third, and important, book has 
just been published. It is Oren Ste 
“Facts to a Candid World: 
America’s Overseas Information Pro- 
gram” (Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California, $3.50). Stephens, 
who is now deputy assistant director 
for policy and programs of the U. S. 
Information Agency, was a correspond 
ent for Newsweek. 

In Part I of this 164-page primer 
on international information, Stephens 


Service 


and 


phens’ 


discusses the background of the in 
formation program, including the 
many investigations which have been 
made of it. He devotes two pages to 
questions crucial to an understanding. 

The remainder of the first section 
of the book deals with public opinion 
and its function in a democracy and 
its function in world politics. It is 
interesting to note that the title of 
this book is based on the phrase from 
the Declaration of Independence— 
“let Facts be submitted to a candid 
world.” 

Part II of the book discusses the 
program in an overall way and makes 
some interesting contributions by 
suggesting guidelines. 


NE of the greatest things about 

this book is Stephens’ frank dis- 
cussions and effective explanation of 
common misconceptions about prop- 
aganda. He gives ten rules for direct 
propaganda as well as three special 
rules for indirect propaganda. 


The importance of this material is 
that operational experience is not sys 
tematically collected for future oper 
the information program or 

outside the program, such 
as teachers or writers who might be 
concerned with the subject. 


ators In 
for those 


In one chapter Stephens has pulled 
together a number of statements from 
American sources, primarily speeches 
of President Eisenhower and Secre 
tary of State Dulles which show the 
kind of material that points up the 
American story as the true revolution 
in human affairs. 

Stephens’ book includes an inter 
esting discussion of propaganda per- 
sonnel. He indicates that just being a 
newspaperman does not automatically 
make one an ideal candidate for the 
overseas information program. 

As usually happens with the non 
specialist, Stephens’ 
systematic research 
gram the resulting 
leaves 


discussion of 
the pro 
process of 
much to be de 
sired. He discusses the difficulty of 
measuring effect and seems to con 
vince himself that one is in no-man’s 
land. Yet in the following section, he 
advocates fuller use of the available 
tools. 

The book tends 


of operations in 


about 
and 
evaluation 


to dismiss details 
different mediums 
with the inference that this machinery 
exists and does not need discussion. 
Perhaps it does not in Stephens’ book, 
but the use of mass mediums in inter 
national political communication is a 
fascinating topic that merits expert 
discussion by someone. 

Anyone in journalism will find that 
this book is worthwhile. There is an 
opportunity for the student to find 
out about a whole area of journalism 
which is making appeals to young 
men to consider it as a career. 

Here is a brief, but more than 
superficial, way to get some of the 
background and informed thinking 
about a major instrument of Amer 
ican foreign policy-propaganda, a sub 
ject of importance and concern to 
journalists and other specialists in 
public affairs. 





Book Manuscripts Considered 


by cooperative publisher 
authors early publication, higher royalty, 


who offers 
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